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HAVE had my annual aides excitement. | 
| have been to the Kentucky Education Association. 

It was a trip; and trips, now and then, are good for 
teachers. I saw Louisville and like it. It is sympa- 
thetic and companionable, neither too provincial nor 
too sophisticated. The shopping was satisfactory. 
I met hundreds and hundreds of friends. How good 
is the day that brings friends together! Some of the 
speeches and discussions | heard were excellent, most 
were good, all were wholesome. They were not made 
to mere sprinklings of languid listeners. Even to the 
last program the hall was crowded with teachers alert 
and sensitive to the question of the moment. Presi- 
dence was with dignity and poise. Manifestations 
of vulgar factionalism (an item of unhallowed memory) 
were lacking. There was a concert in opinion and 
action prophetic of a new solidarity in educational 
Kentucky. 1 saw a most appropriate selection made 
in the choice of President. I saw others, all out- 
standing men, follow the highest ethical procedure in 
the matter of presidency. At no place in the progress 
of the Association did the activities of little men 
intrude. I am happy because my annual professicnal 
excitement not only excited but inspired. 
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The Western 
Kentucky State 
Teachers College 


BOWLING GREEN, 
KENTUCKY 





A Kodak picture of a part of Teachers College Heights, made by 
one of = members of the faculty from an aeroplane three hun- 
dred f above the Hill. 





| First Summer School of Five Weeks Begins June 4 
| The Second Summer School of Six Weeks Begins July 9 
The Fall Session Begins September 17 





Noted ruraljexperts who will teach during 
the Summer School include Miss Mabel Car- 
ney, Professor in Rural Education, Columbia 
University; Superintendent A. F. Harman, Di- 
rector of Division of Educational Administra- 
tion, Montgomery, Alabama; Mrs. Marie 
Turne: Harvey, Founder of Porter Rural 
School of Missouri; and Mr.Paul Vogt, Dean of 
University of Oklahoma. 

Many County Superintendents are preparing 
to enter, 

Opportunities for academic and professional 
advancement while enjoying rest and relaxation 
are offered, 

& ollege Heights is located ona great hill over- 
looking Bowling Green, The climate is delightful. 
Beautiful Barren River, the many wonderful caves 
nearby, and places of historic and geographical in- 
terest in the city and vicinity will prove attractive. 

Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, one of Ameri- 
ca’s most noted educators and lecturers, has 
been employed for a week. 

Many other famous men and women have been 
secured. 

A seven-days program of entertainment, instruc- 
tion and ‘music will be given by the Redpath 
Chautauqua, 

Free tuition—Reasonable living expenses, 

The privilege of free tuition is not limited to 
any section of the state. 

Reduced railroad rates are offered. Identi- 
fication certificates furnished without cost. 
Write for them 

Persons desiring further information should 
address: 


H. H. CHERRY, President 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
THE COLONNADE OF THE STADIUM BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
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Central’s Teaching Aids 


Our special Kindergarten 
and Primary equipment 
simplifies teaching and 
makes it more interesting. 


Keep pace with the times by using 
up-to-date teaching materials. 


Write for your copy of our 


NEW FREE CATALOG 


TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 
Central School Supply Co. 


Incorporated 


311-13 W. Main St, Louisville, Ky. 








Buy Wire Window 
Guards Now 


Protect your windows from 
misdirected missiles, and pro- 
tect your buildings from 
thieves, by equipping your 
schools with 


Wire Window Guards 


Be “‘safe”’ rather than ‘“‘sorry’’—let us 

have your orders covering your win- 

dow guard require-neats for prompt 
shipment from Louisville. 


Central School Supply Co. 


Incorporated 


311-13 W. Main St, Louisville, Ky. 
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and Miss Sara M., Williams, Taylorsville, Ky., 2,813. 





2833 
Mr. W. A. Scott 


WILLISBURG, KY. 
WON 


Missed by Only Four 


2833 


At our booth in the Exhibit Hallat the K. E. A., we displayed a map showing the placement of commercial 
teachers trained by us the past few years, A prize was offered to the teacher making the nearest guess at the 
number. Many hundreds tried to win, The lowest guess was 89 and the highest was 18,000. Exactly twice as 
many under-guessed as over-guessed. The winner was Mr. W. A. Scott, Willisburg, Ky. The correct number 
was 2,833 and Mr. Scott guessed 2,837. The next best two were: Miss Lena Hale, Kirkmansville, Ky., 2,825; 


Ask us for facts about Commercial Teaching or any phase of commercial education 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green, Ky. 
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PROFESSIONAL LOYALTY 


Every teacher in Kentucky is by virtue of 
his position a member of the Kentucky 
Education Association. This is an organiza- 
tion to which every man and every woman 
who teaches within the borders of our 
Commonwealth belongs. No person is 
elected to membership. We become mem- 
bers automatically when we begin to teach. 
Election to a position in the schools of 
Kentucky carries with it membership in 
the Association. 


In a well organized home every individual 
has certain duties to perform. He is nota 
worthy member of the household unless he 
shares in the responsibility. If he refuses 
to carry a fair share of the load the head of 
the household attempts to teach him what 
worthy home membership implies. ‘He 
cannot sit before the fire and eat the roasted 
apples unless he helps to bring in the wood.” 


The Kentucky Education Association 
is working earnestly to improve the educa- 
tional conditions in the State. There is 
nothing selfish in its program. It is working 
for the best interest of Kentucky. It seeks 
only to provide a better educational oppor- 
tunity for every child within its borders. 
In doing this it must work for better condi- 
tions for teaching and better salaries for 
teachers. In this way it is fighting the 
battles of the teachers of the State. It has 
always been their champion, and progress 
in the field of teaching is due largely to the 
work of this organization. 


Any teacher who fails to pay his dues is 
not a worthy member of his professional 
home. Any superintendent who fails to 
develop a professional spirit that will make 
his teachers want to pay their dues is not a 
worthy head of his professional household. 


We have done remarkably well, but we 
can do better still. We now have 16,000 
teachers in Kentucky and we want 16,000 
paid members of the Kentucky Education 
Association. Professional loyalty demands 
that each one of us shall shoulder his part 
of the responsibility. 





CONGRATULATIONS, MR. FOUST! 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Education Association which has just 
closed is outstanding for its excellence. 
The program was well planned and was 
carried through with despatch. Kentucky 
has never had a more distinguished group 
of men and women participate in an educa- 
tional program in the State. The annual 
meeting was never better attended. The 
spirit of the meeting was all that one could 
desire. To Mr. Foust, Mr. Williams and 
to the Board of Directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association, the teachers of 
Kentucky are grateful. We take this 
means of saying “‘thank you”’ for the best 
educational program we have ever heard 
in Kentucky. 


“JUST ONE GOOD BUILDING 
IN TOWN” 


It has been the good fortune of the editor 
to make a trip entirely across the continent 
in the last few months. As we sped across 
the plains of Kansas a man who travels in 
every State in the Union asked me if I had 
noticed that there was just one good 
building in every town that we were passing 
through. I had noticed it and I began to 
think what it meant. I watched more 
carefully and it was the rule. There was, 
generally speaking, just one good building 
in the average small town we were passing 
through and that was the public school 
building. There were some good church 
buildings of course. There were also good 
homes and good business buildings. Gener- 
ally, however, the public school building 
was easily the best building in the com- 
munity. 


What does this mean? It means that 
the American public has recognized the 
importance of the education of America’s 
children. Good buildings do not neces- 
sarily mean good schools, but good build- 
ings are indicative of the public’s interest 
in good schools. It is heartening to any 
man to travel across the continent and see 
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what the public is doing to provide proper 
educational opportunities for the little 
citizens of our country. Any man or 
woman who is discouraged because of our 
educational progress should look at the 
school buildings in the small towns in 
America and take hope. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Not least in the enumeration of the 
results obtained by reason of the Associa- 
tion’s activities during the year were the 
efforts to maintain, and if possible increase, 
the membership over that of last year. 
With comparatively few exceptions, county 
and city superintendents, heads of normal 
schools, private schools and the State 
University, co-operated fully in the mem- 
bership campaign. A small number of the 
eighty-six counties pledging membership 
on 100% basis have so far failed to redeem 
these pledges, while other counties not 
pledged have enrolled 100%. It is to be 
hoped that superintendents in the delin- 
quent counties may yet report a good 
enrollment before the close of the year, 
June 30th, at which time the membership 
year closes. 


The total result of the membership 
campaign to date is 11,453, slightly in 
advance of the enrollment at this time last 
year, but approximately 40 less than it 
was at the close of the year, June 30, 1927. 
Every one interested in increasing the 
enrollment over that of last year should 
send to the Secretary at once application 
and membership fee, if not already a 
member, and if a member, should use 
every effort to enroll those who are not 
members of the Association, before the 
close of the year, June 30th, 1928. 


The recent convention of the Association 
has been pronounced one of the very best 
in its history by many who attended its 
sessions. Especially was the general pro- 
gram appealing, since only those of national 
reputation were engaged for the occasion, 
and their messages were, therefore, greatly 
appreciated, as evidenced by large numbers 
in attendance at each session. The depart- 
mental programs were likewise interesting 
since many of them were favored by 
messages from speakers appearing on the 
general program and also by leading school 
people of the State. One of the outstand- 
ing features of the convention was the 
educational exhibit. The general arrange- 


ment and attractive decorations combined 
to make a most pleasing setting. 

The Association has accomplished much 
for the year that is gratifying. While its 
proposed program has not been fully 
realized, several outstanding objectives 
of a constructive nature have been secured 
through the efforts of its standing com- 
mittees, administrative officers and school 
executives, all co-operating for the eleva- 
tion of the profession and the betterment 
of the schools. R. E. W. 


TO OUR EXHIBITORS 


We are glad to have had you with us at 
our annual meeting. Your work is educa- 
tive and you make a contribution to the 
program. It will be worth your while and 
ours if we can form the habit of looking for 
you at the same place year after year. 


THE FUTURE 


H. H. Cnerry, 


President Western Kentucky Teachers 
College and Normal School 


I have a professional enthusiasm and 
optimism because the General Assembly of 
1928 did not repeal any of the progressive 
educational legislation enacted in the past, 
but enacted additional legislation in the 
interest of educational advancement. We 
are called upon at this time to vindicate the 
present and the past. We will go forward so 
long as we do not go backward. We are 
justified in believing that the last General 
Assembly advanced education, notwith- 
standing the fact the profession did not 
secure all it desired. Public education has 
fought for every inch of advancement it has 
made from the beginning to the present 
time. This has been true in the past and 
will be in the future. The responsibility of 
the teaching profession calls upon every 
teacher to vindicate the past and to inter- 
pret the recent.laws enacted in the interest 
of education, into educational deeds and 
into a larger and more effective citizenship. 
Our present professional vision and program 
will become a reality if we will go forward 
and refuse to surrender one inch of our 
professional vision, program and integrity. 
This must be accomplished through a unity 
of program and professional effort, as has 
been done in the past. The profession will 
succeed by working together as a unit. If 
our educational efforts fail, all of us will be 
buried in the same professional grave. 
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Dr. W. S. TAYLOR 
Dean College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, President-elect 
of the KK. E. A 


The Kentucky Education Association 

to be congratulated on its selection of 
Dr. W. S. Taylor, Dean College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, as its chief 
officer for the year 1928-29. His splendid 
academic training and active and successful 
experience as a school administrator espe- 
cially fits him for leadership in our Associa- 
tion. His knowledge of Kentucky’s educa- 
tional problems, augmented by his intense 
interest for the promotion of education in 
the old Commonwealth, assures. the 
Association of his best efforts for the 
betterment of our educational system. 

Dr. Taylor is a native of Ohio County, 
Kentucky, and a product of the Hartford 
High School. In 1910 he graduated from 
Western Kentucky Normal School, and 
from the University of Kentucky in 1912. 
In 1913 he received his Master’s degree 
from the University of Wisconsin and in 
1923 Columbia University conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
He has taught in the rural and high schools 


A MESSAGE FROM OUR NEW 
PRESIDENT 

The Kentucky Education Association 
has pledged itself to the achievement of 
certain desirable objectives. Gradually we 
are approximating the goals we have set 
for ourselves. There are many things we 
should like to do next year, but there are 
four things that seem more important than 
all others. 

First, we must work out in careful detail 
our legislative program and have it ready 
a full year before the meeting of the 
General Assembly. 

Second, we must take this program and 
teach it to the public. We cannot expect 
the support of the public or of the General 
Assembly unless they know the worth of 
the things we are asking. 

Third, we must build such a morale in the 
organization that every teacher, supervisor, 
principal, superintendent, dean and presi- 
dent will be in sympathy with and working 
for the program of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 

Fourth, we must make the Kentucky 
Education Association such a vital factor 
in Kentucky’s educational program that 
every teacher will be a member. 

The watchword of the Kentucky 
Education Association is unselfish service. 
We have no selfish motives, no ‘axes to 
grind.”” Every man and woman in the 
organization works not for self but for 
Kentucky’s caildren. S» long as we work 
unselfishly for the good of Kentucky so long 
shall we prosper. Let us make next year 
the greatest in our history. The success 
of the Association will not be credited to 
the president, the secretary nor to the 
board of directors. If we succeed it will 
be because every member is doing his bit. 
This is our year. Let us use it in building 
for Kentucky. 





of Kentucky, in the Western Kentucky 
Normal School, Bowling Green, and has 
had wide educational experience in Texas, 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
Since 1923 he has successfully filled the 
position as Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky. In October, 
1927, he became editor of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, and was elected Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion during its recent annual convention 
in Louisville—Managing Editor. 
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Our Profession in Kentucky 


J. L. Foust, 
President, Kentucky Education Association 


AppreEss BErorE GENERAL ASSOCIATION, THURSDAY Morninoc, Aprit 19 


All the major advancements of a pro- 
fession and the improvement of the work 
that it does come largely from plans and 
methods, initiated, formulated and per- 
fected by the members of the profession 
themselves. They must set up such ma- 
chinery as is necessary for their unity, their 
growth and their leadership—such organi- 
zation as will be able to discover the needs 
of the profession for its proper functioning 
in society and explain them to their constit- 
uents in a way that will argue for their 
supply. 


Therefore the teaching profession in 
Kentucky has created and used the 
Kentucky Education Association as one 
avenue through which it has worked and 
tried to express itself to its members and 
to the people of the State. So closely has 
this relationship existed, at least in recent 
years, that much of the history and ac- 
complishments of our profession are re- 
vealed by the activities and records of the 
Association. 


In 1851 when our profession was yet 
young in the State, an organization of the 
teachers of Kentucky was effected. The 
Act of incorporation states that the 
Association exists “for the advancement 
of the cause of education in the Common- 
wealth by elevating the moral character 
and scholarship attainment among 
teachers.” 


At the first convention they discussed 
among other things such topics as “length 
of school term,” ‘‘the establishing of 
Normal Schools for the training of teachers,” 
“‘the increase and the best way of distrib- 
uting the school fund.” 


It is interesting to note that after 
seventy-seven years we are still talking and 
passing resolutions on some of these 
questions, but it is encouraging to observe 
that progress has been made. Then the 
school term in the rural schools was three 
months, now it is seven months and we are 
desiring further extension; then we had 


no normal schools for the training of 
teachers, now we have five thriving 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 
maintained by public expense; then the 
State per capita was less than $2.00, now 
it is $8.50; then there was no local tax for 
the support of the schools, now we have a 
law providing for a seventy-five cent levy 
for local school purposes. 


All of our State money is distributed on 
the per capita basis, which is the best way 
for the bulk of the fund to be apportioned; 
but we believe that part of the State money 
should be distributed on the basis of need, 
so the school units with relatively limited 
property values can be given extra assist- 
ance and make educational opportunities 
more nearly equal. Consequently we are 
still asking for provision for a better way 
of distributing school funds. 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in his report for the year 1865 states that 
‘“‘a three days” session of the Kentucky 
State Teachers Association was held at 
Lexington, beginning August 1, 1865. 
Nearly one hundred commissioners, 
teachers and trustees participated in the 
meetings, which were exceedingly interest- 
ing and, it is believed, profitable.’”’ This 
shows that fourteen years after the teachers 
of the State first organized, the attendance 
at the meetings was still small. 


Professor J. O. Lewis, in his ‘History 
of Kentucky Education Association”’ gives 
the membership in 1851 as 25, in 1891 as 
361, in 1910 as 1,102, in 1920 as 3,200, and 
in 1927 as 11,494. This is a kind of baro- 
metric reading of the professional attitude 
and spirit of our teachers of these various 
periods, and it is especially gratifying that 
it has mounted upward by leaps and bounds 
since 1920. It leads one to believe that 
we are now in the midst of the most whole- 
some, encouraging and enthusiastic loyalty 
to our profession that has ever existed 
among the teachers of Kentucky. 
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Experience has proved that a general 
medium for the exchange of thoughts and 
ideas among the members and for the 
diffusion of helpful information is one 
essential factor to the successful ongoing of 
a profession. This was apparent to the 
original organizers of the ‘“‘Friends of Edu- 
cation”’ which was the name given to the 
first State Association. They and their 
successors selected and approved from 
time to time from the avilable educational 
periodicals of the State a particular journal 
to be recognized as the official organ. 


As early as 1857 the Association con- 
sidered the feasibility of publishing its own 
journal, but it was not until 1921 that this 
was realized. This periodical was pub- 
lished quarterly until 1925 when it was 
named the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
and began to be issued monthly during the 
school session. It is now well established 
and compares favorably with the organs 
published by the educational profession 
in other states of the Union. J. O. Lewis, 
in his History of the Kentucky Education 
Association, states that ‘‘according to a 
rating scale developed by Joy Morgan, 
editor of National Education Association 
Journal, the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
has a rating of approximately eighty per 
cent.” 


Its issues go monthly with their profes- 
sional messages to 12,000 school teachers 
in every section of Kentucky. There were 
14,000 copies printed of the April number 
which carried the program and facts of this 
annual meeting to practically every member 
of the profession in the entire State. 


Nothing has been done by the teachers 
for the teachers that is more progressive 
and more conducive to unity, growth and 
the development of a desirable professional 
spirit among us than the establishment and 
maintenance of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


It is doubtful whether those of us that 
are taking part in the daily activities of the 
schools of the State realize to how great 
an extent our own profession through its 
organized work and influence has set the 
standards that govern our operations. 
Lewis points out that the fundamental 
principles and practices that we follow in 
courses of study, high school curriculum; 
industrial education; co-operation between 


high schools and colleges; music in the 
schools; health education; manual training 
and home economics; use of uniform 
records; the high school library; conserva- 
tion of vision; suffrage for women in school 
matters; high school athletics, and many 
other activities were initiated and deter- 
mined by Kentucky Education Association 
committees in their reports which were 
accepted and adopted by the Association. 


Furthermore most of the laws which 
make possible the major factors of our 
State educational system have come as a 
result of the work of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association through its legislative 
committee. When we avail ourselves of 
the privileges of any one of our five 
splendid free teacher training institutions, 
we might recall that if the State teachers 
organization had not petitioned the General 
Assembly practically every year from 1851 
to 1893 to establish a normal school for the 
training of teachers we probably would not 
be so favorably situated now. It was 1893 
that the legislature passed a law establish- 
ing a normal department at the State 
College which was the forerunner of all the 
public normal schools of the State. 


When we see county boards of education 
with enough local funds to construct for 
communities even modest school buildings, 
we can recall that our profession tried to 
secure the county as the unit of taxation for 
school purposes in 1867, again in 1884 and 
again in 1908, at which time the law was 
passed and the tax levy set not to exceed 
twenty cents. This was the beginning 
which has been supplemented on petition 
of the Association and legislative com- 
mittee until it is now seventy-five cents. 


We again have reason to appreciate the 
organization of our profession when we 
cash our monthly salary checks, for in 1912 
the Association through its legislative com- 
mittee asked that the pay of teachers be 
increased and a law was passed setting 
$35.00 as the minimum salary and $70.00 as 
the maximum. Again in 1920 a request 
was made that teachers’ salaries be increased 
and the legislature raised the minimum to 
$75.00 per month. 


If time permitted we could in like 
manner point out in some detail how our 
profession has led the way, petitioned our 
lawmakers and secured laws and improve- 
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ments in laws pertaining to compulsory 
education, county school administration, 
high schools, certification of teachers, 
vocational education, length of school 
term, consolidation of schools, and other 
important phases of Kentucky’s school life. 


Lewis in his history of Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association says: ‘“‘The work of the 
legislative committee can be better ap- 
preciated by realizing that it has secured 
the passage of forty-three per cent of the 
laws which it has sponsored for the last 
twenty years. It is exerting every pos- 
sible effort to secure the anactment of pro- 
gressive legislation. So effective has. been 
its efforts, that it has failed in but three 
major, fundamental objectives—the re- 
organization of the State Board of Educa- 
tion along more progressive lines, the re- 
moval of the State superintendency from 
politics and a better distribution of State 
funds. 


Two of these—new State Board of Educa- 
tion and an equalization school. fund—were 
major objectives of the legislative program 
of the current year, and they are the only 
two on which our energetic legislative com- 
mittee under the wise direction of its chair- 
man, H. W. Nichols, did not succeed in 
getting some favorable action. On the 
whole and under the existing circumstances 
the committee was remarkably successful 
with our program, but the greatest service 
that it rendered to the profession and to 
the children of Kentucky was in influencing 
the Senate to defeat House Bill No. 17, 
which provided for returning to the election 
of county superintendents by popular 
vote. 


We must admit that it is somewhat dis- 
couraging that our petition to the legislature 
for provision for a new State Board of 
Education did not receive more considera- 
tion. Especially is this true when we 
realize that the Kentucky educators have 
been definitely recommending the creation 
of a new Board since 1910 and that it was 
approved by the leading school people at a 
much earlier date. However, this is 
merely a repetition, as you have seen from 
references in this paper of the history of the 
travail through which some of our most 
progressive school laws have come. 


When we considered the long years of 
laboring and waiting for the enactment of 


progressive school laws in Kentucky that 
already exist, and have existed for decades, 
in other states, some think and dare to give 
expression to the belief that our profession 
should adopt a more militant policy in 
connection with our legislative program 
and exert the latent political possibilities 
of our powerful organization. The very 
nature and mission of our calling forbids 
that we should ever resort to such a policy. 
Our plan of attack should be, as it has been, 
along the line of enlightenment—explana- 
tion and publicity—and petition. 


When we have through careful study of 
the situation arrived at the most needed 
legislation, agreed upon it, clarified it in 
the minds of the members of the profession, 
definitely stated the proposition, explained 
it to the general public through the press, 
on the platform and in conversation, 
prepared it in the form of a bill, explained 
it again to the legislators and persistently 
petitioned them in behalf of the school 
children of the State to support it, I 
believe that we have done all that the 
profession should do. This much is 
obligatory upon us, but when it is done the 
responsibility of delay and consequently 
the educational retardation of Kentucky 
rests on the legislators. 


This Kentucky Education Association 
year has been characterized as one of 
publicity. The work of the publicity 
committee under the efficient leadership of 
Dr. Wellington Patrick has been thorough. 
Its continuous activities supplemented by 
the State-wide educational speaking cam- 
paign during American Education Week in 
which the whole profession took part, 
and by the very generous support of the 
newspapers of the State brought our 
program to the attention of a greater 
number of people than was ever before 
acquainted with our objectives. It might 
be argued that after all it did not prove so 
helpful but certainly a continuation of a 
policy of this kind will eventually bring 
a very wholesome attitude in the State 
toward the needs of education. 


Notwithstanding the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association has grown and developed 
greatly and has been the avenue through 
which our profession has been able to 
bring about many things for the educa- 
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tional betterment of the State, it has several 
weaknesses that should be corrected. 
There are some 2,000 or 2,500 of the 1,400,- 
000 teachers in our profession that are not 
members of the Association. They have 
either not caught the vision or they do 
not have the proper professional leadership. 
It must be the lack of leadership, for I do 
not believe there is a group of teachers in 
Kentucky that are so ignorant or so dead 
that if the issue is proposed they would 
be willing to remain the recipients of the 
good offices of this organization and not 
become a part of it—they would not elect 
to be parasites on the teaching profession 
of Kentucky. 


Kentucky has an unusually long boun- 
dary line and in some places teachers that 
are near the border have been purloined 
away from the contacts in their own State 
and they are affiliating with teacher 
organizations in sister states. They have 
their backs turned squarely on their own 
commonwealth and we are losing their 
co-operation and assistance in our profes- 
sion. We should use our _ persuasive 
powers to influence them to come back 
home and join with us in trying to solve 
our Kentucky educational problems. 


There seem to be some of the members 
of our profession that have joined the 
Association without being converted. They 
are still selfish and seem to be unwilling to 
lend a helping hand for those things that 
are for the general good of education 
throughout the State. They sit in council 
or in the assembly when measures and 
policies are discussed and agreed upon, and 
then go forth not to support them but either 
to remain passive or actually give aid and 
comfort to the opposition. This weakens 
our cause much more than opposition from 
without and it will be a happy day for us 
when all our members are co-operating 
to the degree of sacrificing their personal 
preferences that the whole educational 
system might profit. 


The relation existing between the District 
Associations and the Kentucky Education 
Association is not as cordial and mutually 
helpful as it might be. They should be to 
each other as parent and child and the 
whole group of organizations should stand 
together as one on any and all major 
questions that concern educational well- 


being in the State. It is folly for the whole 
to think it can exist without the parts and 
equally as foolish for any part to imagine 
it can be proper without a vital relation 
to the whole. We should perfect such 
arrangements as shall make for closer 
relationship of helpfulness among the 
associations of the State for “united we 
stand, divided we fall.” 


Our profession in Kentucky has been 
characterized by devotion to duty and 
sacrificial service. The members may not 
have always been so well trained for their 
work, but if they have not it has been more 
a fault of the State than of the teachers. 
They have used and are using every avail- 
able means for better preparation as is 
evidenced by the throngs that crowd our 
colleges and normal schools during vacation 
months and great numbers that enlist in 
the extension courses and correspond- 
ence study departments. 


Many of our number have labored and 
are laboring under marked difficulties, yet 
they have wrought most nobly. They have 
gone the second mile for the boys and girls 
under their charge. They have trudged 
day after day the hills and through the 
woods to the one-room schoolhouse by the 
side of the road where with their own hands 
they chopped the wood, shoveled the snow, 
built the fire and brought the water, while 
the sun yet hung low on the eastern 
horizon; all to make ready for the children 
that were wending their way down muddy 
lanes, through the forest and across the 
trackless fields to this temple of learning. 
With these children and all the problems 
that were connected with their well-being 
these faithful teachers have labored through 
the long days, remaining with the more 
interested and ambitious ones until the 
source of light threatened disappearance 
from the western skies. They have been 
conscientious, sympathetic and long-suffer- 
ing but they have their reward, for from 
these schools and from their instruction and 
guidance have come the Rhoadses, the 
Colvins, the Cherrys, the Coatses, the 
Whiteheads, the Jaynes, the Bells, the 
Joneses, the Ligons, the Peytons, the 
Donovans, the Grices, and most of the 
others that are today bearing the burden 
of progress in the profession. 


It is to be hoped that we shall never 
sacrifice this vitalizing soul of our profes- 
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sion. But that it shall increase as we 
become better and better prepared in other 
ways for the performance of our tasks. 
May we never have the attitude of wishing 
to notify the world that we come at 9:00 
and go at 1:30, but instead may be retain 
that personal interest in every child that 
will cause us to labor for the development 
of his particular latent possibilities without 
counting the time. May we be saved from 
a cold, methodical, spiritless, routine atti- 
tude in our work, and instead may we 
cultivate a love for teaching that causes 
us to long for the schoolroom as ‘‘the hart 
panteth after the water brooks’ and 
rejoice in it ‘‘as a strong man to run a race.”’ 


Our profession does not do its work for 
today only but also for time to come. 
What is sown in the mind and heart of the 
child yields fruit in the life of the man. 
If we are to have a great citizenry and a 
great Kentucky tomorrow, we must make 
these ideals real in the lives of our children 
now. If we do they will praise us later 
like the big banker in the east who while 
driving with a friend along a country road 
courteously lifted his hat when no one was 
to be seen. His friends asked him the 
occasion and he explained that he never 
passed that little schoolhouse without 
lifting his hat in honor of Miss Mary who 
there taught him as a wayward, freckled- 
faced Irish lad the principles of right and 
gave him a vision of life. He said, “All I 
am or ever expect to be I owe to Miss 
Mary.” 


In this paper I have called attention to 
the close relation existing between our 
profession and the Kentucky Education 
Association, how that organization has 
grown and formulated and advanced 
improvements in our educational system, 
and how its committees have efficiently 
functioned. I have pointed out three 
weaknesses of the Kentucky Education 
Association—over 2,000 teachers not en- 
listed, border-line teachers connected with 
associations in other states and not in ours, 
and the lack of faithfulness and loyalty of 
some members to the program. I have 
also recounted briefly the spirit of sacrificial 
service that characterizes our profession in 
Kentucky, and expressed a hope that we 
shall retain a personal interest in every 
child to the end that he may be trained to 
play his part in a greater citizenry and a 
greater Kentucky. 
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_ The Truth About Margarine (Oleomargarine) 





Check those to be 
Mailed 


a ae 


Sci100!] _ 


City 





What are YOU telling 


your students who ask 


What is Margarine or Oleomargarine? 

Why is Margarine endorsed by the foremost nutrition 
experts of the world? 

Why should children eat Margarine? 

Why is Margarine economical? 


What are the advantages in cooking with Margarine? 


These Helpful Bulletins 

(sent free on request) 

supply the facts for 

accurate and authoritative answers 


Booklet —“Qvestions and Answers 2bout Margarine.” 

Bulletin No. 8 —‘‘Margarine Laws of Oregon and Washington 
Repealed by a Referendum Vote of the People 
November 4, 1924.” 

Bulletin No. 9—“‘Opinions of Educators and Statesmen on 
Margarine and Margarine Legislation.” 

Bulletin No. 10—‘‘The Composition and Focd Value of Mar- 
garine.” 

Bulletin No. 11—‘‘'The Economics of Vitamines.”’ 

Bulletin No. 12—‘‘False Advertising.” 


Extra copies of any or all of the above for 
use by your pupils sent free on request. 


Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
































Economic and Social Factors Affecting 
Rural Education 


GEORGE A. Works 
Dean of Library School, Chicago University 


An ADDRESS TO THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION, THURSDAY Morninc, Apri 19 


Education at public expense has assumed 
an important place in our economic, social, 
and political life. In this country we have 
accepted it as fundamental to our largest 
development as a democratic society. 
The acceptance of this viewpoint makes the 
question of the character of the education 
that is available to the youth of the land a 
matter of vital importance. We cannot 
afford to run the risks involved in having 
marked disparity in the amount and the 
quality of schooling available to large 
elements in our population. Wecommonly 
express our ideal by saying we believe in 
equality of educational opportunity. 


Contrary to this view there has been 
much attention given in recent years to the 
doctrine that there should be one type of 
education for the rural child and another 
for the urban child. The acceptance of 
this view would result in the development 
of a dual system of schools. One system 
for country children and another for urban. 
This proposal is undemocratic from a social 
viewpoint and unsound from an economic 
standpoint. 


To get the issue clearly defined there will 
be given a few statements made by persons 
who hold an erroneous conception of the 
function of the rural schools. 


“In our dreams we have limitless re- 
sources and the people yield themselves 
with perfect docility to our moulding hand. 
The present educational conventions fade 
from our minds, and unhampered by 
tradition we work our own good will upon 
a graceful and responsive rural folk. We 
shall not try to make these people or any of 
their children into the philosophers, or men 
of learning, or of science. We have not to 
try to raise up among them authors, editors, 
poets or men of letters. We shall not 
search for embryo great artists, painters, 
musicians, nor shall we even cherish the 
humble ambition to raise up among them 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, politicians, 
statesmen, of whom we have ample supply. 


.... The task that we set before ourselves 
is a very simple as well as a very beautiful 
one, to train these people as we find them 
to a perfectly ideal life just where they are.”’ 


“The real problem is to establish on the 
land a permanent agricultural population 
made up of the rural-minded people now 
there and their increase from generation to 
generation.” 


“Here they (the children in the kind of a 
schoo! approved by the writers) early learn 
that they are indigenous to the soil; that 
there they must live and die.” 


Many statements similar to these are to 
be found in the literature dealing with 
rural education that has appeared in the 
two decades just past. The purveyors 
of these views favor a system of rural 
schools that shall be a means of keeping 
young people on the farms because the 
country happens to be the place of their 
birth. It is interesting to note in passing 
that most of these people are not themselves 
to be found on farms. They have, how- 
ever, a blind faith in the idea that there 
should be more people living on the farms 
and they think that the instruction of the 
country school should be used as a means 
of attaining that end. 


The acceptance of this view without 
analysis is altogether too common. It 
sounds as if it were good, but is it? Ap- 
parently this doctrine of keeping people on 
the farm as well as its equally erroneous, 
but not so vicious companion, ‘‘back to the 
farm,”’ had its origin in one fact and a 
fallacious assumption, the — so-called 
“decline’’ in rural population and the 
conclusion that this decline was an evil. 
Each deserves consideration. 


Since 1880 the Federal census has defined 
as the rural population those persons 
living in places of less than 2,500. With 
this definition as a basis the changes that 
have taken place in the percentage of the 
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population that is rural during the past 
forty years is as follows: 1880, 71.4 per 
cent; 1890, 64.6 per cent; 1900, 60.0 per 
cent; 1910, 54.2 per cent, and 1920, 48.6 per 
cent. When the last census was taken, for 
the first time in our history a majority of 
our population was living under urban 
conditions. 


The census records furnish data on the 
proportion living in places of 8,000 and over 
from the time of our first census. In 1790, 
3.3 per cent of the people were living in such 
places but by 1920 it had increased to 
nearly a half, 43.8 per cent. 


It has been assumed that this falling off 
in the proportion of rural to urban popula- 
tion is an unfortunate thing for the nation. 
So general is this notion that it may be well 
to consider some of the elements involved. 
In the discussion of this aspect the following 
points should be borne in mind: 


First, there has not been a decrease over 
any considerable period of time in the 
number of persons living on farms in this 
country. There has been an absolute 
decline of rural population in limited areas, 
but in the country as a whole there has been 
an increase in rural population and in the 
number engaged in agriculture. Evidence 
on these points may be had from the census. 
The number of persons classified as rural 
by decennial periods beginning with 1880 
are as follows: 1880, 35,797,616; 1890, 
40,649,355; 1900, 45,614,142; 1920, 49,806,- 
146; 1920, 51,406,017. 


The decline is in reality a failure of the 
rural population to retain its relative 
numerical importance when contrasted with 
the number of urban dwellers. The data 
already cited as bearing on the proportion 
of rural population is evidence on this 
point. Further support is found in the 
change of our population that is engaged 
in gainful occupation that finds its place 
in agricultural pursuits. The data are as 
follows: 1880, 44.4 per cent; 1890, 39.2 
per cent; 1900, 35.7 per cent; 1910, 32.9 
per cent; 1920, 26.3 per cent. 


The most marked decrease in proportion 
of rural population that has taken place 
at any time in our history occurred in the 
period from 1910 to 1920 but when allow- 
ance is made for the decrease in rural 


population, due to places passing from 
rural to urban classification, it is found that 
there was an increase of 5.4 per cent in the 
rural population in that interval as con- 
trasted with an increase of 25.7 per cent 
in urban population. It is evident that the 
so-called decline in rural population and the 
migration to the cities has not resulted in an 
absolute decline in rural population or in 
the number engaged in farming. In reality 
it means that the rural population has failed 
to increase as rapidly as urban population 
and that farming has failed to increase in 
the number of workers engaged in it as 
rapidly as have the other occupations. 


The second phase that needs considera- 
tion is the question of food production. 
A more complete consideration of the 
relationship of this to the decline in rural 
population will arise at a later point in the 
discussion. The physical production of 
farm products previous to 1900 increased 
more rapidly than did our population and 
since that time it has approximately kept 
pace with the growth in _ population. 
Differently stated, previous to 1900 the 
farmers of this country increased their 
production more rapidly than the demands 
for agricultural products grew, and since 
that time the productivity of the farms 
of this country has practically kept pace 
with the calls for farm products due to 
increased population. 


This means that a relatively declining 
rural population has been able to meet the 
demands of a rapidly increasing total 
population. This has been made possible 
primarily as the result of two fundamental 
changes that have taken place in farming. 
As a consequence there has been no place 
on the farms for all who were born and 
reared there. 


The relation of these two economic 
forces to the rural school is so significant 
that each should have at least a brief 
consideration. 


1. The introduction of improved ma- 
chinery has reduced the proportion of the 
total population that it is necessary to 
have on the land to produce the required 
food supply. A few illustrations will give 
concreteness to this general statement. 
In the period from 1855 to 1894 the amount 
of labor that was required for the pro- 
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duction of a bushel of corn from the time 
of plowing the field until the corn was 
harvested and stored declined from 274 to 
41.3 minutes. This is a saving of 84.9 per 
cent. In the raising of a bushel of wheat 
from the time of plowing preparatory to 
seeding until the wheat was in storage 
the decline was from 3 hours 12.7 minutes 
in 1830, to 8.9 minutes in 1896, a decrease 
of 95.3 per cent. In the production of a 
bushel of Irish potatoes the decline in labor 
required was from 29.7 minutes to 10.4 
minutes in the period from 1866 to 1895.’ 
These determinations were based on condi- 
tions that gave the same yield per acre for 
each of the contrasted years. The de- 
creases are primarily the result of the 
increased use of farm machinery. 


The introduction of farm machinery has 
resulted in an increase in the number of 
acres that one farmer can handle unless 
more intensive methods are used, and an 
increase in the number of horses per worker. 
In 1880 the average number of acres in 
certain specified crops per worker was 23.3, 
in 1890, 27.5 and by 1900 it has grown to 
31.0. The increase in horses per worker 
for the same dates is furnished by the 
figures 1.7, 2.2 and 2.3. 


An interesting illustration of the applica- 
tion of those forces is to be found in the 
period from 1900 to 1910. In that decade 
the most marked decline in the proportion 
of rural population took place in the most 
fertile farming sections of the country and 
it was accompanied by a decrease in the 
number of small farms in those regions. 
In 1900 there were in those areas 5.7 
horses per hundred acres of crops but by 
1910 this number had increased to 6.5. 
It is an illustration of what has taken place 
generally during the past half century; the 
release of man power from the farm by the 
increased use of machinery and horse 
power. 


2. The occupational and geographical 
division of labor has also stimulated the 
movement cityward. A century ago farms 
were practically self-sufficing. The trans- 
formation that has taken place in farm 
life since that time has resulted in the 
removal of a wide range of activities from 
the farm to centers where they can be so 
conducted that the desired products can be 
more economically manufactured, or a 


1 Based on table in the Year Book of the United States De- 
part ment of Agriculture for 1897, pp. 600-3, 


better standardization secured. As a 
consequence an enormous amount of work 
has been removed from the farm, thus 
resulting in a decreased demand for labor 
on the farm. 


It should be noted that the activities that 
have left the farm are concerned largely 
with the production of commodities for 
which there is almost unlimited demand, 
providing they have a sufficient variety of 
form, are cheap, and there is adequate 
purchasing power. This has left to the 
farm the production of commodities for 
which it is possible to develop only a 
relatively limited demand. For this reason 
an increased call for the products of the 
farm is contingent upon growth in popula- 
tion, but, as has been stated, the physical 
production of agricultural commodities has 
at least kept pace with the increments in our 
total population. 


Frequently statistics of agricultural pro- 
duction in European countries are cited to 
show how much more effective farming 
is in those countries than in the United 
States. It is true that for most products 
of the farm they can show a larger average 
return per acre than we, but there is none 
of those countries in which the return per 
agricultural worker is as great as in the 
United States. In China it is necessary for 
approximately 80 per cent of the population 
to live on the land to produce enough raw 
foodstuffs for all of the people. In this 
country less than one-third need to follow 
farming in order to produce a similar 
result. Two important results are the 
outcome of this condition: 


1. ‘Che return per worker on American 
farms has been great enough so that a much 
higher type of individual has followed farm- 
ing than would otherwise have been the 
case. 


2. The release of more than two-thirds 
of our population from the tasks involved 
in the production of crude stuffs for food 
and clothing has made possible the large 
industrial development that has character- 
ized this country during the last century. 
The result is the great wealth of commodi- 
ties that add to the satisfaction of our lives. 


A momentary disgression for the purpose 
of considering some of the factors that have 
led to the idea that the country child should 
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be kept on the farm may be justified 
because of this relationship to the purposes 
of rural school. The period following the 
Civil War was a time of rapid agricultural 
expansion in this country. The govern- 
ment’s land policy stimulated rapid settle- 
ment of the Middle West. In that region 
it was possible to. put the raw prairie under 
the plow in a season or two, whereas in the 
East it has taken a generation to subjugate 
the farm lands. This same period was also 
characterized by a very rapid expansion of 
the railroads especially throughout the 
Mississippi Valley. This development made 
it relatively easy to handle the products 
of the farm and to get to the farms the 
desired machinery. An additional charac- 


teristic of this period was the heavy 
migration from northern Europe. The 
practically free lands of this country 


appealed to many of these immigrants and 
they turned to farming. 


These factors combined with the rapid 
development of farming machinery resulted 
in a great overproduction of agricultural 
commodities. Asa consequence there came 
the period of agricultural depression from 
which we suffered until our population had 
grown sufficiently so that the demand for 
farm products approximated the supply. 
By about 1900 prices of farm products had 
arisen to the point where people were paying 
somewhere near what it cost the farmer 
to produce his commodities. This in- 
creased cost of living, together with the 
census returns indicating a marked decline 
in the proportion of rural population, 
naturally lead to the connection of the two 
and the conclusion that more of the people 
should stay on the farms. There are many 
who think of the country largely in terms 
of its possibilities for providing cheap food. 
All sight is lost of the fact that it is one of 
our basic vocations and its status conditions 
the living of manymillionsofour population. 


It is impossible to predict for what length 
of time the increased use of machinery and 
the removal of productive activities from 
the farm will make it possible for a rela- 
tively declining rural population to meet 
the demands for the raw products of the 
farm. It can be said with a reasonable 
degree of certainty that they are still 
operative to such an extent that the 
“swarming” from country to city should 


continue. But even should a balance be 
reached it is certain that not all who are 
born in the country will find there their 
largest opportunity for service. Neither 
agriculture nor the nation will profit by 
having in farming a large percentage of 
misfits or dissatisfied workers. This means 
that the rural community must always have 
a school system that will make provision 
for those who decide that the largest 
opportunities for them lie in activities 
that carry them to urban centers, as well as 
for those who cast their lot with life in the 
open country. 


The rural school system should not be 
used as a means of giving country children 
a blind bias for farming any more than it 
should be a means of persuading other 
children to enter the vocations in which 
their parents are engaged. One great 
contribution that our schools have made 
and may well continue to make is that of 
giving increased mobility to our population 
so as to prevent stratification along occupa- 
tional lines. Individuals and society will 
be best served when the public school helps 
young people to arrive at as wise determina- 
tions as possible with reference to their 
careers, and then gives them a large measure 
of assistance in preparing for their chosen 
lines of service. The important considera- 
tion from the viewpoint of both country 
and city is that a fair proportion of the 
more capable young people who are born 
and reared in the country should remain 
there to render their social service. This 
situation will obtain when the financial 
and other rewards that come to the farmer 
compare favorably with what his ability, 
energy and training would bring him in 
other lines of endeavor. 


Instead of setting up as the objective of 
rural education the view that was expressed 
in the statements quoted at the beginning 
of this discussion, let us give adequate 
recognition to the needs of country life 
both in thought and action so far as all of 
our people are concerned. The farmer 
needs an opportunity to carry forward his 
vocation under conditions as well adapted 
to farming as the conditions which surround 
our industrial life are adjusted to its needs. 
He needs an opportunity to make a living 
with reasonable hours of labor and without 
exploitation of his children. To be more 
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specific he needs a system of credit that 
shall be as fully adapted to farming as 
commercial paper is to the credit needs 
of the business men. He needs to have 
the way open for co-operative enterprises 
that are as well adapted to the demands of 
his vocations as business corporations are 
adjusted to the great enterprises of our 
urban centers. He needs a tariff, or no 
tariff, that shall be as fair to his business 
as it is to the “infant’’ industries that 
function through and are responsible for 
our gigantic business enterprises. Further- 
more, he needs to have those not living on 
farms know that these opportunities are 
not his under present day conditions. The 
farmer neither needs nor wants special 
favors for his chosen vocation. He knows 
that it is basic to the country’s welfare and 
he realizes that when he is given equality 
of opportunity with other business men 
farming will find its proper place in the 
nation’s life. Equality of opportunity 
cannot be secured, however, unless there is 
recognition in legislation, and in the thought 
of the nation, of the fact that agriculture 
presents its peculiar problems that can be 
met only by conditions that are adapted 
to the needs of the vocation. 

It seems unlikely that America will con- 
sciously accept the views that were quoted 
at the beginning of this discussion as the 
basis for the determination of policies 
relating to rural schools. However, we 
have need to exercise care lest a dual 
system of education shall be established 
unawares. This may come about because 
of failure to recognize certain handicaps of 
the open country in maintaining schools. 

Studies of the financial aspects of pre- 
viding schools show that farmers are at a 
distinct disadvantage in furnishing schools 
for their children. Some of these handicaps 
may be briefly considered. 

1. Toconduct farming as it is organized 
in this country requires that farmers should 
live scattered over relatively wide areas. 
The per capita costs of providing schooling 
for a sparse population are greater than in 
a dense population. The farmer should not 
be placed at a financial disadvantage in 
providing schools for his children because 
of the conditions under which his occupa- 
tion is conducted. 

2. The best data available indicate the 
farmers as a group do not have the income 
with which to provide schools for their 
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children that the non-farming population 
has. The reports from the National 
Bureau of Economic Research show that 
in 1920 the farm population of this country 
constituted 29.9% of the total population. 
This proportion of the population received 
in 1919, 17.7% of the total current income; 
in 1920, 13.4% income; and in 1921, 9.9%. 

For the State of Kentucky the report 
shows that the farm population constituted 
58.3% of the total population. This 
proportion of the population received in 
1919, 35.9% of the total current income; 
in 1920, 27.3%; and in 1921, 24.5%. 
Stated in terms of per capita income, in 
1919 the non-farming population received 
$532 and the farming population $211; in 
1920 the two groups received $576 and $156 
respectively; and in 1921, $606 and $109 
respectively. Manifestly farmers are 
placed at a distinct financial disadvantage 
in providing schools under the present 
economic situation. 

There is no state in which adequate 
recognition is given in the distribution of 
state aid to schools to these two financial 
handicaps. The farmer has a third dis- 
advantage in providing schools as a result 
of our archaic system of taxation; the real 
property tax is an inheritance from the day 
when most wealth existed in that form. 
We have not made adequate readjustments 
to changed financial conditions. Since 
the wealth of the farmer is largely in the 
form of real property he is handicapped 
by a system of taxation that places most 
of the burden on real property. 

Instead of permitting a dual system of 
schools to develop as a result of differences 
in economic conditions between country 
and city, the schools of the State should be 
considered as a unit. Systems of taxation 
and distribution of State aid should be 
devised that would place the open country 
on a basis of financial equality in its efforts 
to develop schools. This equality it does 
not have now. Any other policy would be 
dangerous for a society imbued with the 
ideals of democracy. 
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University of Kentucky 


Summer Session 1928 


o0°0 


First Term June 11 to July 14 
Second Term July 16 to August 18 


oo°0 


The University Summer Session will, for the first time, feature 
a course on Kentucky, the title of which is Some Kentuck- 
ians Who Have Achieved Prominence. The topics covered 
will be 


In Literature. James Lane Allen, John Fox, Jr., Theodore O’Hara, 
Robert Burns Wilson, Henry T. Stanton, Will H. Hayes and Madison 
Cawein. These will be discussed by Dr. J. T. C. Noe of the University 
and Otto A. Rothert. 


In History. The men covered in the field of History will be John 
Filson and John Bradford. These will be discussed by Otto A. Rothert 
and Judge Samuel Wilson. 


In Art. Matthew Jouett, artist, will be discussed by Edward Fiske. 


In Education. Robert J. Breckenridge, James Kennedy Patterson 
and William Goodell Frost, will be discussed by McHenry Rhoads, J. W. 
Stoll and Jesse Baird. 


In Exploration. The men discussed will be Daniel Boone and George 
Rogers Clark. The former will be discussed by Harry V. McChesney 
and the latter by Mrs. W. T. Lafferty. 


In Military Life. The men discussed will be John H. Morgan by Mrs. 
J. R. Johnson, and W. O. Butler by Mrs. W. T. Fowler. 


In Science and Invention. Thomas H. Barlow and John Fitch will 

be discussed by Dean F. Paul Anderson; Rafinesque, by W. T. Mc- 

Cartney; Audibon, by Dr. W. D. Funkhouser; Joe H. Castle, by Davis 

are — Peter, by J.S. McHargue; Ephriam McDowell, by Dr. 
. A. Stucky. 


Statesmen. Isaac Shelby will be discussed by E. L. Gillis; Abraham 
Lincoln, by W. H. Townsend; Henry Clay, by Mrs. W. T. Lafferty; 
Zachary Taylor, by R. B. Taylor; Jefferson Davis, by Cabell Bullock. 

















Improvement 


of Instruction 


in Rural Schools 


W. L. JAYNE, 
Morehead Normal School 


It is not necessary to tell those who are 
engaged in rural school work that this is 
the most difficult of all fields of instruction. 
One reason for this is the vast amount of 
work to be done by one teacher; she must 
teach eight grades and twelve subjects. 
In addition she must foster certain extra 
curricular or community activities, seem- 
ingly an impossible task; but as has always 
happened with impossible tasks when it 
becomes necessary to do them a way is 
found and they are done and well done. 


It is foolish to say the one-teacher school 
cannot be improved or that it cannot do 
good work. There are certain advantages 
in the small school which go far to offset 
some of its evident hindrances. Primary 
and lower grade pupils do learn much from 
the advanced classes. In the small school 
there is a better opportunity for the teacher 
to study the needs of the pupil and to do 
individual instruction. 


The establishment of rural consolidated 
schools has made possible in the country 
the use of teaching plans and devices which 
have been proven and tested in city schools. 


Consolidation makes better instruction 
possible and in fact changes the type of 
organization, but at present and for many 
years to come a great number of our 
schools must remain one-teacher schools. 


These schools are not hopeless and help- 
less as many writers on education would 
have us believe. Many faithful and 
energetic teachers are rendering excellent 
service and producing good results in these 
schools where seventy per cent of the chil- 
dren of Kentucky are being trained. 


Instruction is being improved by giving 
teachers tools with which to work. The 
old shoe box house with windows on both 
sides, a stove in the middle, double seats 
and smoky walls is passing away. Its 
place is being taken by a well lighted and 


ventilated house having cloak rooms and 
often additional work rooms. A jacketed 
stove or furnace gives evenly distributed 
heat and insures proper ventilation. Single 
seats that may be adjusted to the size 
of the pupils make both work and discipline 
easier. There are good blackboards and 
charts. The colors of walls and ceilings 
are such as to give the best light and at 
the same time avoid unnecessary eye 
strain. 


There is a school library with ample 
provision for supplementary reading and 
for reference, with many attractive books 
calculated to develop the reading habit, 
for we have lately realized that it is just 
as important to develop the desire to read, 
as to teach the mechanics of reading. 


There are word builders, flash cards, cut 
out work and sets of number combinations; 
handwork in connection with other sub- 
jects; material for booklets in nature study, 
for constructing a doll house or a wigwam 
in social studies; material for drawing and 
paper cutting and folding. Play apparatus 
is now to be found on the playground which 
is growing to ample space as we come to 
realize the teaching value of games and 
supervised play. 


Here we note a real improvement in 
instruction is taking place. In the past 
the teacher gave recess and pupils crowded 
out to fight or swear and amuse themselves 
in any way that occurred to them. The 
teacher did not dream that the playground 
gave an opportunity for teaching many 
things which are not in the books and which 
are perhaps of more value than much of the 
material on the printed page. 


The country teacher is now being eman- 
cipated from the slavery to books. The 
country school is studying the conditions 
of the life about it. We are studying 
subjects and material as they relate to life. 
This makes equipment and environment 
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of much greater importance than in the old 
days when education was a thing apart. 
When we thought of the school asa sort of a 
separate affair not related to everyday life 
and thought that culture must inevitably 
be found in the customs and languages of 
races long dead. 


All these facilities make better teaching 
possible. It is no more unreasonable to 
demand this equipment for the country 
school than it is to demand reapers and 
mowing machines on the farm, in placeofthe 
old-fashioned scythe and cradle. I wish to 
insist that improved equipment is essential 
to the best instruction in the country 
school. To fail to provide it is just as 
foolish as to fail to provide modern 
machinery in a mine or factory. 


Perhaps you are thinking these things 
are less essential to the improvement of 
instruction than well-trained teachers. 
To have the best work done you must have 
the trained workman and he must use the 
best tools. 


We are increasing the training of teachers 
in the country very rapidly. Scholarship 
is improving and teachers are studying 
methods of instruction as never before. 
We long had the idea that any person who 
had a reasonably good knowledge of a 
subject could teach it. We believe now 
that in addition to knowing the subject- 
matter there must be training in the best 
method of imparting it. In other words 
skill in instruction is to be attained by a 
study of the way it is to be done, somewhat 
after the same plan that the industrial 
worker studies to make each motion of his 
labor economical. 


No skill in methods can take the place 
of scholarship but the conscientious teacher 
seeks for both. The number of teachers 
who are high school graduates is increasing 
rapidly. Four state normals with other 
institutions doing teacher training are 
rapidly improving the professional equip- 
ment of Kentucky teachers. 


A change which has taken place in our 
attitude toward discipline is having much 
influence in giving life and value to instruc- 
tion. Formerly we considered discipline 
a forerunner of instruction. The hoosier 


schoolmaster type of teacher was the ideal 
and teacher and pupils were natural 
enemies not because of personal dislike, but 
because discipline was thought to be a 
matter of driving and without stopping to 
reason why, children naturally entered 
into a competition with the teacher for the 
control of the school. A few teachers are 
still trying to maintain the autocratic 
type of discipline but few who give the 
subject thought fail to realize that dis- 
cipline of that type is passing away in the 
home, the church and the school. This 
system of beneficent tyranny left a some- 
what chaotic condition with its passing; 
but out of the chaos, has come a new 
understanding of the age-old principlewhich 
we now Call social control. 


With the new examination of this force 
we come to realize that discipline depends 
largely on good teaching and that discipline 
is productive of ideals and initiative. It 
does not only deny and prohibit but 
prompts to initiative and constructive 
action. 


The consciousness of this truth is a 
powerful incentive to good instruction, 
causing the teacher to examine each act 
of the teaching process with care. 


Rural supervision has been long talked 
about but many things have made its 
development slow. County Superinten- 
dents do not have the time to supervise the 
schools of the county as it should be done. 


We will have to admit that we do not 
all know how it should be done. We have 
seen some lamentable failures in the 
attempt to supervise rural schools. We 
are now coming to certain standards of 
procedure in supervision. Teachers are 
receiving a knowledge of these principles 
in their courses at the normal schools. 
They no longer regard supervision as 
meddling, but recognize its value. 


The stage of experimentation is passed. 
We have learned that supervisors must 
have special training and we are beginning 
to find out what that training should be. 


We have also learned the value of self- 
supervision. Many earnest and industrious 
teachers have become their own super- 
visors. They find that they are able to 
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improve their work by reference to certain 
tried and approved standards. Last year 
the rural supervisors sent out from the 
State office a sheet giving a number of 
suggestions for self-supervision and giving 
standard methods with which a teacher may 
compare the work of her school. This has 
been of great value to many teachers. 
Some good schemes for self-supervision 
have been published in recent books on 
education. 


There is in this no friction of personalities 
—no room for justifying failure. The 
teacher may, however, by critical study 
of her own methods find the reason for her 
own lack of success in a given task. She 
may also by studying the plan as laid 
down adapt it to the conditions of her own 
school. In this plan we set up certain 
standards and try to live up to them. If 
we cannot do so, either we are to blame 
or our standards must be revised. 


The teacher who wishes to improve her 
work and will honestly try to live up toa 
scheme made out by an expert supervisor 
can make rapid improvement. Many are 
doing so. 


There are at present many excellent 
books on rural education which are avail- 
able. Teachers are becoming increasingly 
familiar with them. It is not uncommon 
to find a rural teacher who is accumulating 
a library of helps for rural teaching. The 
accumulation of such a library is one of the 
sure indications that that teacher is growing 
and that school will be benefited thereby. 


Such teachers become interested in the 
study process and in teaching their pupils 
how tostudy. Thesupervised study period 
is now recognized as a necessity to good 
teaching. It is economy to spend part 
of the class period in study with the class 
instead of the everlasting question and 
answer routine which is to so many of us 
the breath of life. 


By properly assigning the lesson the 
teacher often gives much help with regard 
to the study process. Difficulties are often 
forecast and suggestions made as to the 
best way of surmounting them. Many 
times an interesting sidelight helps to 
motivate the lesson and give interest to 
what would otherwise be a dry and barren 
task. 


When the primitive savage taught his 
boy the use of the bow and spear, taught 
him the use of certain herbs, taught him 
to make snares for game, to catch fish by 
means of certain implements made with 
his own hands, to make a fire or build a 
home, it was supervised study, motivated 
by the needs of life itself. 


Our education sometimes tends to 
become a bookish thing, a thing apart, and 
teachers somehow came to believe that a 
number of processes and much information 
which had become useless because of 
changing modes of life were essential to a 
complete curriculum. Often we have 
heard the command ‘‘study your lessons”’ 
or, as Ihave heard it, “git your lessons.”’ 
But no one told us how to do it or why, and 
in our childish faith we started at the book 
like a Hindoo before his idol and a little 
later memorized whole pages which to us 
had neither sense nor meaning. 


We have heard much of the doctrine of 
self-reliance, much of the disciplinary value 
of difficulty. This doctrine of the value of 
difficulty has had its martyr hosts as 
numerous and pathetic as the victims of 
abortive and unproved beliefs in religions 
and government. We have awakened to 
the fact that effort for its own sake is sheer 
waste. Walls may be battered down with 
the head, and trees may be gnawed down 
with the teeth, but who does it? The 
knowledge and use of the proper tools is 
part of the heritage which man _ has 
accumulated through centuries of toil. 


The pupil is entitled to such help and 
direction as will enable him to develop 
thought process and become efficient in 
making up new work. He is also entitled 
to have such work assigned him as will be 
of most use to him in life for knowledge for 
its own sake is another of those fetiches 
before which we have bowed, but which the 
clear light of reasoning has overthrown. 


Initiative is not killed but rather stimu- 
lated by judicious help, and that teaching 
which sets the learner to attempt hopeless 
tasks not only allows him to fail but 
murders mind and spirit by teaching him 
to expect to fail. With this in mind many 
a ladder of learning may be changed to a 
broad and easy stairway up which the pupil 
may march victorious and go on with 
undaunted courage to complete the course. 
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Teachers are thoughtfully asking them- 
selves why so many country children fail to 
complete the grades and why so many who 
do enter high school fall by the wayside. 
In this old worship of difficulty this failure 
to give help where help was needed is found 
the reason for many of these desertions 
from the ranks of the country school. 


The country teacher has had more excuse 
for the failure to give aid than any other 
teacher because she had so little time and 
so much to do. 

Time will not permit a discussion of 
methods of study or of the process of 
teaching them, but motivation, projects, 
outlines, devices to secure concentration, 
note taking, the use of certain games and 
equipment, also individual instruction, are 
all parts of the system that is being worked 
out to teach pupils the most economical 
study process. 


Instruction is made more efficient by 
proper classification. One of the tasks that 
has been seemingly impossible was to be 
sure that the school was properly classified. 
The intelligence test and various standard 
tests based on the idea of comparison, 
makeproperclassification possible. Achieve- 
ment tests and scales make it possible 
to determine the value of a process or type 
of instruction. 

Tests and measurements are what the 
name implies and, although much time has 
been wasted in trying to use them as 


teaching devices, teachers now know their 
proper use and they have taken their 
proper place in school work. Teachers 
have learned to interpret and use the 
results of the test. They are passing from 
the fad phase into one of genuine usefulness. 


The curriculum of the country school 
has long wandered in the wake of that of 
the city systems. We have seen country 
methods and organization modeled upon 
that of the city. City schools have been 
the pioneers in the development of method 
as well as in curriculum building. Much of 
their experience has been of value to all the 
system but we are learning to discriminate 
and to recognize the fact that the country 
school is a distinct type which must have a 
course of study and organization of its own 
and that it must have because of its 
environment certain relations to the 
community that are not to be found in the 
city system. 


We have a new conception of the course 
of study. In this course we keep in mind 
the life of the country. Nature study and 
agriculture areimportant. Not that weare 
attempting a vocational training for the 
country, for the elementary course is not 
properly vocational. It should however 
look toward the life by which it is supported 
and surrounded. It should not point the 
brightest and most intelligent to the city. 
Enough will go there anyhow without any 
effort on our part to send them. In other 
words the curriculum of the country 
school, long a wandering prodigal, is coming 
home. 


To summarize, consolidation, better 
trained teachers, adequate equipment, 
socialized discipline, rural supervision and 
self-supervision, teaching pupils how to 
study and to improve the study process, 
securing better classification through intel- 
ligence tests, the study of the comparative 
value of methods by the same means, a 
redirected curriculum, all these indicate 
the road good teachers are traveling. For 
surely in the one-room school as well as in 
the graded or consolidated school diligent 
teachers are finding it possible to improve 
the process of instruction. It is surely a 
field worthy of careful and painstaking 
study inasmuch as at present the majority 
of our country children are found in the 
one-teacher school. This will probably 
be the case for many years to come. 

















Co-ordination of Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades 


ELIzABETH G. BRECKINRIDGE, 
Principal Louisville Normal School 


In September, 1911, the Louisville Free 
Kindergarten Association, a private insti- 
tution for the training of kindergarten 
teachers, was made a department of the 
Louisville Normal School and placed under 
the control of the City Board of Education. 
For a number of years, previous to this date, 
the Training Department of the Normal 
School had maintained a kindergarten for 
children under the direction of a teacher 
well known, not only in Louisville but 
elsewhere, for her progressive ideas con- 
cerning the curriculum. These ideas met 
with the approval of the primary teachers 
in the school and, by means of frequent 
conferences and interchange of work, the 
imaginary gap between the kindergarten 
and the primary grades was bridged, at 
least, so far as this particular department 
was concerned. 


With the acquisition in 1911 of a kinder- 
garten training department came a new 
responsibility. How were we to reorganize 
our curriculum so that prospective teachers 
of the kindergarten and primary grades 
might, after graduation, go into other 
schools and help bridge the gap, was our 
problem. We were in sympathy with 
those leaders of education who believed 
that the best time and place to establish 
an organized connection between the 
kindergarten and the grades was in the 
training school, and yet the question 
remained, how was it to be done in two 
years without sacrificing too much of either 
the kindergarten or the primary training? 


Our first problem concerned the quali- 
fications of applicants for the kindergarten 
course. Should our entrance rule be the 
same as for students who expected to teach 
in the grades? It was decided that there 
should be but one rule for all, and notwith- 
standing the strong appeal occasionally 
made by friends of the applicants that 
special aptitude for kindergarten work or 
certain teaching experience be taken in lieu 


of high school graduation we held strictly 
to our entrance rule; namely, high school 
graduation, with a standing among the 
upper two-thirds of the high school graduat- 
ing class. This was our first step toward 
unification. 


From the first we put both groups of 
students in classes together, wherever 
possible. Bulletin, 1916, No. 5, issued by 
the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
shows under statistics for kindergarten 
training schools, 1912-13, to what extent 
the Louisville Normal School had, up to 
that time, been able to combine the two 
departments. In the superintendent’s 
report for 1911-12, it was stated that a 
larger faculty and adequate material 
equipment would make a more vital and 
effective combination possible. In Sep- 
tember, 1916, the hope of a “‘larger faculty” 
and “adequate material equipment’’ was 
realized, and we were able to make a more 
complete adjustment in our curriculum for 
the training of kindergarten and primary 
teachers. It was not, however, until June, 
1921, that we fully realized our goal; 
namely, a kindergarten-primary diploma, 
entitling the holder to teach in either the 
kindergarten or the primary grades. 


Naturally in the last seven years there 
have been changes in the content of the 
courses offered. In addition to the obser- 
vation lessons that form so important a part 
of each subject-matter course, the course, 
Introduction to Teaching, given the first 
semester, affords opportunity to the 
students for further observation in the 
kindergarten and the primary grades. 


As one result of the study of psychology 
the students come to realize that there is 
no abrupt change in the development of 
children as they pass from four to eight 
years of age and that the teacher should 
understand the period as a whole. The 
study includes (1) The Psychology of Child 
Development; (2) The Psychology of 
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Learning; and (3) the Psychology of the 
School Subjects and Tests in the School 
Subjects. 

The course, Principles of Teaching, given 
the third semester, parallels practice- 


teaching. Dr. Bagley’s idea that “theory 
should emerge from practice” is the 
principle upon which the course is 


organized. In other words the solution 
of the problems met by the students in 
their teaching furnish the motive for much 
of the reading and discussion. 


The English course comprises (1) Litera- 
ture for Children of the Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades; (2) The Teaching of 
Primary Reading and (3) The Teaching of 
Composition in the Primary Grades. 


The other courses included in the cur- 
riculum are (1) Community Life, History 
and Civics for the Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades; (2) Curriculum Materials 
and (3) Georgraphy; (4) Mathematics; 
(5) Science, including Nature Study, 
Human Biology and Health Education; and 
(6) the special subjects—Drawing, Music, 
Industrial Arts, Physical Education, includ- 
ing the theory and practice of plays and 
games. 


Observation and practice teaching in the 
kindergarten and primary grades are 
provided by two training schools of over 
one thousand children. 


One of these training schools is under the 
roof with the Louisville Normal School and 
it has been a large contributing factor 
toward the successful administration of 
the above curriculum. To illustrate: (1) 
The movable furniture and much of the 
equipment of the primary grades are similar 
to those of the kindergarten, making it 
possible to carry forward into the grades 
various types of activity begun in the 
kindergarten. (2) The location of the 
primary rooms near the kindergarten room 
permits of frequent conferences of the 
teachers and of interchange of work of the 


kindergarten and primary teachers, e. g., 
the kindergarten critic frequently helps 
supervise the industrial work of grade I, 
and the first grade critic occasionally helps 
direct the beginning reading of a group that 
remains in the kindergarten. (3) Observa- 
tion and sometimes actual teaching in the 
kindergarten by the teachers of special 
subjects, music, drawing, physical educa- 
tion, etc., together with frequent confer- 
ences, help to bring about a mutual under- 
standing of methods and standards. (4) 
The types of activity and the continuity 
in the work of the kindergarten and the 
grades serve as illustration to the students 
of knowledge previously acquired concern- 
ing the period of development from four 
to eight years. 


There is in each department a conscious 
effort on the part of all who are administer- 
ing the curricula of the school to emphasize 
with the normal students the principles of 
co-ordination of the kindergarten and 
primary grades, in order that later, if the 
necessity arises, they, as young teachers, 
may be able to assist in bridging any 
imaginary gap between the two groups. 


STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 


According to a statistical study recently 
issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior 
(Bulletin, 1927, No. 32), there were enrolled 
in 1925-26, in schools of cities of 2,500 
population and over, in the United States, 
5,873,158 boys and 5,841,073 girls, who 
were taught by 40,060 men and 298,770 
women teachers. During the foregoing 
period 673 of the 2,872 cities maintained 
night. schools, in which were enrolled 
797,997 students; and 392 cities supported 
summer schools, with an enrollment of 
421,867 students. The value of school 
properties in these cities is estimated at 
$3,385,276,000; and the number of school 
buildings is reported to be 25,241. 
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Our National Parks 


A Unit or WorK—GRADF V. 


KATHERINE E. HEINE, 


Ballard Memorial School, Jefferson County 


Arms: To familiarize the children with 
the parks of their own country; to develop 
their ability to use reference material to an 
advantage; to develop leadership and a 
co-operative spirit in group work, and to 
develop an appreciation of the natural 
wonders of our own country. 


This subject was chosen first as a 
language topic in correlation with our 
recent State drive for Mammoth Cave 
funds, and out of it grew a very interesting 
topic for a two weeks’ geography unit. 


Using Mammoth Cave as an approach 
the children were asked about any other 
national parks of which they knew. They 
immediately mentioned Yellowstone with 
its wonderful geyser but that seemed to be 
as far as their knowledge went save for one 
child, who had been lucky enough to have 
made the trip through Glacier Park. The 
question was then asked, ‘‘What is a 
national park?” From the various at- 
tempts at a definition the following was 
formulated on the blackboard; ‘“‘A national 
park is a small section of country that 
contains especially wonderful scenery. It is 
taken care of by the Government and 
visited by many tourists. It can be from 
a few hundred to a million acres in size. 
It usually has wonderful prehistoric struc- 
tures and formation. A natural park is 
something that only time can produce.” 
So that the natural wonders of these parks 
can be preserved for many years as a 
pleasure resort for tourists, the National 
Park Service in the Department of the 
Interior of the United States Government 
has taken them over to finance and care for. 


Of what good, other than pleasure, are 
they to the country? was the next question 
the children were asked. The children gave 
the answer that they brought in lots of 
money. How? ‘Because people come to 
them and where you have people you find 
commerce and where you have much com- 
merce you should have good roads,”’ was the 


next answer. The children were then told 
that most of the great parks were out west 
not very far from one another. What 
would they need from one park to the 
other? “Good roads,’ was the answer. 
They were then told of the great park-to- 
park highway which has been constructed 
by the states containing the parks. It is 
about 5,000 miles long and passes through 
nine states and crosses every other main 
highway. The map was used and the 
various parks were located. For the next 
day the children were to find out all they 
could at home about any national park. 


The next day several children came with 
information from Mother and Father, some 
with picture cards and some with pictures 
located in their own textbooks. The 
names of all of the important parks were 
again found on the map and listed on the 
board with either the teacher or children 
mentioning a point of interest about each. 
Some of the parks studied were Yellow- 
stone, Mt. Eanier, Rocky Mountain, Mesa 
Verde, Sequoia, Glacier, Yosemite, Can- 
yon, Grand Canyon and Lafayette. 


After giving some interesting facts about 
each of the parks to stimulate interest the 
children were then asked if they would like 
to go on a trip and visit some of these parks. 
They were eager to start, of course,and each 
wanted a different park, resulting in the 
dividing into groups of four or five in a 
group, depending on the size of the class. 
In dividing into groups I tried to select 
from those volunteers one very good child 
to work with two poorer or slower ones. 
This helped the slower ones to work with 
one whose standard was higher and it 
helped brighter ones to develop leadership 
in guiding his less fortunate classmates. 


The next day pictures were circulated 
from group to group. Each group was 
absorbed in finding at least three interesting 
points in his park. The children, seated 
according to groups or parks were given 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW HORN-ASHBAUGH 
SPELLER 


KETC STD 


THE STANDARD OF 
COMPARISON 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY | 


2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago 











Gravel 


by Great Western 


to the 


N. E. A. Convention 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JUNE 30 TO JULY 7, 1928 


Very low round trip fares from all points via 
Chicago Great Western. Fast, all-steel trains daily 
with Pullmans of the latest type, observation and 
club cars, and dining cars. 

Write for details about fares to the Convention 
and for literature descriptive of the Twin Cities 
and Mi ta’s Ten Th d Lakes. 

Also let us tell you how you can combine your 
visit to the Convention with a marvelous sight- 
seeing and vacation trip through Yellowstone, 
Glacier Park or the Canadian Rockies and the 
Pacific Northwest at surprisingly low cost. 

Just tell us what you'd like to see. You'll be 
astonished to find how much you can do and see 
at moderate expense via Great Western. 


Address R A. Bishop, Gen’! Pass'r Agent 
122 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Chicago Great Westem 




















TIP SAMS 


of KENTUCKY 
And Other Poems by Kentucky’s Teacher-Poet, 
COTTON NOE 


“Read this treasure trove from the Bluegrass and 
you will agree that in Cotton Noe Kentucky has a poet 
and philosopher rar excellence.”- Literary Lantern, 


“Cotton Noe, singer extraordinary, introduces to the 
world some folk who will sure take their permanent 
place in literature. In his Chautauqua of birds, insects 
and frogs, he takes a crack at the follies of creation, 
and, incidently, does not leave Chanticleer a leg to 
stand on,"’"—Courter-Journal, 


“Undoubtedly Cotton Noe is another poet of the 
people like Riley and Foss."’— Boston Transcript, 


“The indigenous flavors of Bluegrass ooze from these 
lines as pungently as aromatic odors from the songs of 
Homer."’—Col. Hofer in The Lariat. 

“In Old Perugia grips and holds me with a strange de- 
light, something like that feit on reading Beaudelaire's 
rare prose gems, It is intoxicating.”—Mary Leedy 
Flanigan in the American Poeiry Magazine. 


SEND 


COTTON NOE, 


Lexington, Ky., 
$2 and receive an autographed copy of Tip Sams. 








Your Better 
Judgment Will 
Urge You to 
Select - - - 


NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


They Are 
Everlasting 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
501 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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all the reading matter and pictures that 
could be found. A great deal of this 
material was obtained from the Con- 
solidated Ticket Office free of charge. For 
several days the children used their geog- 
raphy period to read about their parks. 
The children wrote letters for the free 
material in the reference list. 


The problem was then set up as to how 
they could learn more about their park and 
how they could show their park to the rest 
of the class. These means of visualization 
were given under proper guidance and 
written on the blackboard. Pictures cut 
out of railroad pamphlets could be mounted 
on a reel and made into a miniature picture 
show by the use of a small wooden grocery 
box for a _ stage. Blackboard borders 
could be made by putting some particularly 
noted scene in a certain park into a panel. 
Booklets could be made by cutting pictures 
from pamphlets and mounting them in a 
booklet made especially for that purpose. 
The captions for these pictures could be 
written by the children in their own writing. 
Last but not least sand tables could be 
made representing individual parks. Each 
group chose the way or ways in which it 
wished to show to the class its unit of work. 
Every group had its sand table in addition 
to the other forms of visualization. Owing 
to the lack of regular sandpans, shallow 
wooden boxes about 18x25’’ were used 
(grocery boxes made shallow would do very 
nicely). In language period the children 
organized their subject matter in their 
group and prepared concise talks on their 
special part in the work. These talks were 
practiced and criticized within their small 
group before being given to the class as a 
whole, after which they were given to the 
class as oral language lessons. Special care 
was given to the way in which the talk was 
given. Class discussion brought out the 
following needs: One must stand on both 
feet with shoulders back, head up and hands 
at sides. He must speak in aclear, distinct, 
well modulated voice so that every word 
might be understood. Great care was 
given to overcome the run-on sentences and 
the “‘and”’ difficulty. 


In each group the captain was made to 
feel responsible for his children. Each. 
should have some definite part to do and 
tell. Daily group captain meetings were 
held with the teacher to check up on their 


progress and guide them further. As each 
group finished its unit of work it gave a 
quick report quietly to the teacher when 
the others were busy. When all were ready 
and the day (which had been set in advance) 
came for the reports, the teacher took a 
back seat and let the captains conduct the 
lesson. The children so enjoyed their 
work that they asked to repeat it in an 
assembly. 


Children are very resourceful and original 
and when put on their own will produce 
some very clever ideas. For instance, the 
group showing Yellowstone Park visualized 
Old Faithful geyser by means of a rubber 
ear syringe filled with water, the bulb of 
which was buried in the sand, and the 
mouth peering just above the surface. 
When pressure was used in the sand at the 
base of the geyser, a quantity of water 
issued forth in a straight upward stream 
just as Old Faithful does. The group 
showing Sequoia Park showed the size of 
the tree trunks by cutting a tunnel through 
the base of small log and running a toy, 
automobile through it with the log standing 
in an upright position. The Zion Canyon 
group used large rocks with sharp pointed 
peaks to represent some of the high cliffs 
and mountains. The rocks were colored 
with colored chalk so as to look just like 
the pictures. Two rocks were placed 
close together and a small strip of blue paper 
put between them showing the canyon 
itself. These are only a few of the novel 
and attractive ways in which the children 
visualized their work. 


The following skills and abilities were 
improved in this unit: 


RESPONSIBILITY was developed in the 
group work. Each child was made to feel 
that the success of his group depended on 
his own efforts. Special emphasis was 
placed on each child completing the piece 
of work which he had started. 


INITIATIVE. In a work unit of this type 
each child is thrown upon his own resources 
for ideas and means of carrying them out. 
An occasional suggestion or bit of advice 
from the teacher may be given when it is 
needed as a guide or stimulation. An 
opportunity is given for the child who has 
some special talent to use it. 
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CO-OPERATION. This I think is one of 
the most important abilities to develop, and 
ability that is needed badly in the adult 
life around us. When the child becomes one 
of a group, he loses his identity and works 
for the good of the group. If he is chosen 
leader he has the advantage of a chance 
to develop leadership. Equally important 
is the art of being able to follow a leader 
and to carry out a part and make a contri- 
bution. There were also opportunities to 
practice fairness in taking turns, in talking 
one at a time, in using tools and presenting 
ideas. 


SUBJECT-MATTER, SKILLS AND 
CORRELATION 


1. Ability to use reference materials. 
Use of Index, chapter headings and para- 
graph headings. 


2. Increased skill in reading. Much 
reading was done that required organiza- 
tion of subject-matte:, skimming to find 
exact bits of information, and compre- 
hension. 


3. Map study in locating parks. 

4. Use of oral and written English in 
writing letters for reference material, giving 
of talks, etc. Spelling and capitalization 
in names of parks, words needed in the 
letters, etc. 

5. Art and construction work in making 
of sandtables, borders and booklets. 


6. An increased appreciation and know]l- 
edge of our natural wonders. 


A unit of work to be desirable not only 
must provide opportunity for acquiring 
more information but must give the child 
a chance to grow in habits which are going 
to be most helpful to him in his own child 
life as well as adult life. 


Summarizing the skills already named, 
the child will find in a work unit of this 
type, possibilities for growth in personal 
and group 


responsibility, initiative, co- 


operation, good judgment in proportion to 
experience, power to plan ahead, intel- 
lectual interests, open-mindedness, fair 
play, courage in self-expression, creative- 
ness, self-direction and sympathy and 
kindliness. Of course one unit of this type 
is not going to be sufficient to see pro- 
nounced results in all of these abilities. 
This type of work must be carried on with 
situations affording practice in these 
abilities. 


A list of reference material used in this 
work and the addiesses to which one may 
write for this material are as follows: 


National Park Service, United States 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., for the following pamphlets: 

Grand Canyon National Park, 

Glacier National Park. 

Yellowstone National Park. 

Rocky Mountain National Park. 

Mesa Verde National Park. 

Lafayette National Park. 

Zion Canyon National Park. 

Sequoia National Park. 

Yosemite National Park. 


These railroad pamphlets may be ob- 
tained either at your nearest ticket office 
or by writing to General Passenger Agent, 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska, 
for ‘‘Geyserland,” Yellowstone National, 
Park, “Zion National Park, Bryce Canyon, 
North Rim Grand Canyon.” Department 
of Tours, Union Pacific System, 148 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois, for “Colorado 
Mountain Playground” and booklet on 
“Summer Tours.’’ For any miscellaneous 
information regarding western parks and 
tours write to any of these: Great North- 
ern Railway offices, 609 Traction Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 508 Hippodrome Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio; 516 Railway Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City, Missouri; 
516 Longacre Building, Broadway and 
42nd Street, New York; 203 Boatmen’s 
Bank Building, St. Louis, Missouri; 401 
Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


The following is an editorial from the 
Nation’s Schools. It was written by 
Professor M. V. O'Shea. It is a clear 
statement of the Curtis-Reed Bill and 1s 
worth reprinting for the readers of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL—Editor’s 
note. 


There are some persons who are opposed 
to the Curtis-Reed Bill, principally because 
they think that if a department of education 
should be established, its maintenance 
would be a heavy drain on the financial 
resources of the country. 


The new bill (the Curtis-Reed Bill) does 
not provide for federal support of education 
as did the original bill. In passing, it may 
be remarked that we believe that it would 
be of advantage to education in some 
sections of the country if the federal 
government would contribute to the main- 
tenance of elementary and perhaps second- 
ary education until impoverished sections 
became better situated financially so that 
they could maintain schools up to standard 
by their own effort. There are states in 
our country that cannot, without outside 
aid, support a system of public education 
adapted to the needs of all the people of the 
respective states and on a par with educa- 
tional work in some more favored states. 


The welfare of the country as a whole and 
of each commonwealth requires that all the 
children of the nation should have an 
opportunity to secure a modern education 
through the elementary school at any rate. 
In certain states, as shown by recent 
surveys, there are children who have 
reached the ‘‘teens’’ but who have never 
been in school because there are no facilities 
for them—neither buildings nor teachers. 


These illiterate youths do not all remain 
within the boundaries of their respective 
states. They spread throughout the nation 
and so every state is likely to be affected 
unfavorably by the failure of any state to 
provide a modern education for its children. 
On this account, education must be a 
concern of the nation as well as of the 
individual states. Manifestly, one state 
could not erect barriers along its boundaries 
in order to keep out the ignorant overflow 
of other states. 


The opponents of the federal education 
bill claim that the establishment of a 
department of education with a secretary 
in the President’s cabinet would lead to 
federal control of the schools in all the 
states. A reading of the bill will put a 
quietus on this fear. The secretary of 
education would have no power to control 
the educational work of, or to dictate to, 
the school authorities in any community. 
He could not prescribe courses of study, 
methods of teaching, or modes of organizing 
and administering the schools. 


What would be the function, then, of a 
department of education? It would be 
engaged principally in the co-ordination of 
educational agencies in the federal govern- 
ment; the collection and dissemination of 
information regarding the operation of the 
schools, and the initiation and encourage- 
ment of educational research. 


Education in our country is changing 
rapidly. New ideas concerning educational 
values and methods of teaching are leading 
to the reconstruction of study courses, 
differentiation of work according to the 
needs of various types of pupils, the 
abandonment of the doctrine of formal 
mental discipline, and the adoption of 
dynamic methods of teaching. We are 
confronting innumerable problems in the 
revision of our educational work, and it is 
of the utmost importance that the federal 
government should undertake and should 
disseminate the results of individual re- 
search for the purpose of furnishing 
guidance to those who are determining 
educational programs. 


It is well known, of course, that various 
departments and agencies of the federal 
government are engaged in special educa- 
tional work of one kind or another. Often 
the good that these agencies might ac- 
complish is largely neutralized because 
they do not work in harmony. One 
agency may be jealous of its rivals and so 
may have nothing to do with any other 
agency, not even to find out what is being 
attempted or accomplished. The only way 
that this unhealthy situation can be rem- 
edied is to establish a central co-ordinating 
and integrating agency—a department 
of education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. Then all the educational 
activities of the federal government can be 
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synchronized and wasteful competition and 
duplication can be avoided. Can anyone 
doubt that the sporadic and incoordinated 
efforts that the federal government is now 
making to promote education would yield 
far better results if the various agencies 
could be organized so that they would 
co-operate instead of working at cross 
purposes without any regard to the proper 
function or province of one another? 
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Anyone who attended the Boston con- 
vention could hardly fail to be impressed 
with the great magnitude and complexity 
of the educational work going forward in 
this country, no matter what other impres- 
sions he may have gained. Is there any 
other phase of our national life and activity 
of such importance not represented by a 
secretary in the President’s cabinet? Would 
agriculture or commerce have developed 
as they have done if there had not been 
federal departments devoted to research in 
these fields and the dissemination of 
information concerning improved methods? 
Is education less important or less complex 
than commerce or agriculture? It is true 
that we have been going forward in the 
development of our educational programs 
with great vigor and with gratifying success, 
but our problems are increasing each year 
because we are striving to adapt our work 
to a rapidly changing civilization, which is 
becoming ever more complex. We are 


doing many things in the schools that we 
didn’t do at all twenty-five years ago and 
we ought not to have to depend upon mere 
trial and error in determining what routes 
we should follow and what ones we should 
avoid. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


Government was established in this 
country through the suffering of patriots 
who believed that the people were compe- 
tent to control their own public affairs. 


“But there has been a dangerous lapse 
from the old spirit of individual liberty, 
with the result that Washington is becom- 
ing littered with boards and commissions 
vested with arbitrary authority to regulate 
the habits and property of the people 
throughout the nation. 


“The domain of private business should 
not be entered by the Government. When 
the Government goes into business on a 
large scale, it is beset by politicians eager 
to hand out jobs and contracts to favored 
friends. 


‘We have built our institutions around 
the rights of the individual. We believe 
we will be better off if he looks after him- 
self. We believe that the municipality, the 
state and the nation will all be better off 
if they look after themselves. 


“There is one field, however, which 
belongs to the people, upon which they 
have uniformly insisted that the Federal 
Government should not trespass. That 
is the domain of private business. Society 
requires certain public activities, like 
highways and drainage, which are used 
in common and can best be provided by the 
Government. But in general, the country 
is best served through the competition of 
private enterprise. If the people are to 
remain politically free, they must be 
economically free. Their only hope in 
that direction is for them to keep their own 
business in their own hands. 


“Government is conducted from an 
entirely different motive. When business 
is in private hands, it is expected to be run 
for the benefit of the owners, when the 
Government steps in, the purchasers, users, 
and beneficiaries of what the Government 
undertakes to supply insist that the 
concern should be conducted for their 
individual benefit. It does not eliminate 
selfishness; it simply transfers it in part 
from the seller to the purchaser. Under 
these conditions it ceases to be a real 
business, becomes lacking in enterprise and 
initiative, and does not have a motive to 
provide improved service.” 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT SCHOOLS 


Honor ROLL 


Membership dues for the following one hundred 
per cent units were received too late to publish in 
the April issue of KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





















































County Superintendent 
Trimble...... Orena McMahan 
McLean J. W. Dillehay 
Allen N. S. Shaw 
Simpson Alice Adams 
Wolfe... Bruce Rose 
Mercer. Wm. Ensminger 
Jefferson O, J. Stivers 
Clark Robert Berryman 
EAnott......... Mrs. Mollie Green 
Meade County L. H. Powell 
Cities and Towns Superintendent 
Sturgis City Schools Fred Shultz 
Nazareth College.......................- Sister x Ignatius 
Stanford City Schools _................-..-+.- ..0. F. Galloway 
Ludlow City Schools. J. W. Smith 
Parksville School David Brooks 
Bellevue City Schools.........................---- Vuaght Mills 
Williamstown Public School.................... P. J. Arnold 
Richmond City Schools.................... W. F. O'Donnell 
Van Lear Public Schools......................--.. C. V. Snapp 
Marion City Schools J. S. Brown 
Williamsburg High School.................... | De We Mackey 
New Liberty Graded and High 

School Bruce Trimble 
Pleasureville Consolidated High 

School R. H. Shipp 
Paducah City Schools:. «.......2..0...:<.00::- L. J. Hanifan 
Franklin Junior High School, 

Paducah. Mabel C. Mitchell 
Washington Junior High School, 

Paducah D. T. Cooper 





Andrew Jackson School, Paducah..Pattie Chambers 
Arcadia Graded School, Paducah....Virginia Hill 
Franklin Graded School, Paducah..Mrs. L. W. Neal 





Whittier School, Paducah.............. Ferrell Wyman 
Arcadia Junior High School, Paducah.. Frank Irwin 
Henry Clay SCn0@he sk. oscc5. 5 cssccsces. Tommie Kirkland 
Jefferson School, Paducah Hazel King 
Lee School, Paducah S. R. Hardin 





Littleville School, Paducah.............2.......... A. J. Wells 
Longfellow School, Paducah........Adah L. Brazelton 
McKinley School, Paducah........ Mrs. Adrian Terrell 
Washington Graded School, 

eo te eS ae ee, Mrs. Kate Hammond 
Horse Cave Public Schools.................. V. L. Christian 
Tolu High School R. A. Belt 
Normal School, Berea College........C. N. McAllister 








Eddyville High | ees R. L. Sisson 
Kuttawa Public Schools........ Meredith S Carpenter 
Pikeville City Schools............................-- T. W. Oliver 
Scottsville Graded and High School....N. D. Bryant 
Masonic Home School Belle Ford 





Massie School, Versailles..................R. K. Massie, Jr. 
Louisville and Jefferson County 
CEUBOTIE TROT an nee 5s esawscacsectetesenws H. V. Bastin 





Control Sunlight and Ventilation 
With Draper Adjust- 
able Shades .. . 


Beyond a quality that for almost 
a quarter of a century has kept 
Draper Adjustable Shades fore- 
most in school buyer’s preference, 
are features that permit positive 
control of ventilation and the 
modifyi =~ and diffusing of light 


For further details address 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 
Dept. K, Spiceland, Indiana 
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Louisville Girls High School.................$ S. B. Tinsley 
Geo. H. Tingley School, Louisville.. Sallie J. Snyder 
Vernon Avenue Branch, Benj. Franklin 

School, Louisville .................. Mrs. A. M. Delano 
Main Building School, Louisville.......... Nell Warden 
Hiram Roberts School, Louisville........ Lydia Reibert 








Shawnee School, Louisville............ Julia T. Steinberg 
J. Stoddard Jghnston School, 

Louisville Henrietta J. Hoehle 
J. M. Atherton High School for Girls, 

Louisville Emma J. Woerner 


Louisville Normal School......Elizabeth Breckinridge 
Eastern Branch High School, 








Louisville -...-..E. J. Trueblood 
Stephen Foster School, Louisville.........Evelyn Wells 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville.___...... Nora S. Kelley 
Theodore Roosevelt School, 

Louisville Blanche Lindley 


Robert Fulton School, Louisville..Mattie M. Willett 
Victor Englehard School, Louisville....Myrtle Sproule 
California School, Louisville.......... Mary K. Keating 
Longfellow School , 

Louisville : Mrs. Emma M. Stanley 
Theodore Ahrens T rade School, 

Louisville 
Isaac Shelby School, Louisville ...Mary E. McClure 
John H. Heywood School, 

Louisville... Elma Kohnhorst 
Mary D. Hill School, Louisville......... Agnes Dickson 
Special School, Louisville.............. Mary J. Harlow 
Jefferson School, Louisville................ I. Von Donhoff 
Brandeis School, Louisville.............. Sall’e P. Boswell 
Jacob Addition School, Louisville = Jewel Drewry 
duPont Manual Training High Sch we 





Ethel M. Lovell 











[fot | | cee en > P. Chapin 
Faculty, College of Education, Univ thes of 

| CC) 5 Sa a ees W. S. Taylor 
Faculty, Morehead State Normal 

noe 77 | ieee ee SEES Seve Sea W. L. Jayne 
Faculty, Murray State Normal 

School... -Rainey T. Wells 


Faculty, Eastern State Normal School, G. M. Brock 


Note: If we have overlooked any school unit 
which has remitted membership dues for 100% of 
the teachers engaged in such unit, please advise us in 
order that we may give credit in the September 
issue of the JOURNAL. 
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MINUTES OF THE GENERAL 
ASSOCIATION 


APRIL 18-21, 1928 


The Kentucky Education Association 
assembled in the Auditorium of the Knights 
of Columbus Building, Louisville, Wednes- 
day evening, April 18, 1928, for its Fifty- 
seventh Annual Convention. The session 
was opened with a musical program con- 
tributed by the Louisville Conservatory 
of Music, after which President J. L. Foust 
introduced George Colvin, President of the 
University of Louisville, who introduced 
Dr. Glenn Frank, the speaker of the 
evening, President of University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. Dr. Frank addressed 
the Association on the subject, ‘““Toward a 
New Politics.” 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 19 


Thursday morning’s session.was opened 
at 8:45 o'clock by the Orchestra of the 
Louisville Male High School. Invocation 
was given by Rev. J. G. Akin, Pastor 
Broadway Methodist Church, Louisville. 
After greetings by William Harrison, Mayor 
of Louisville and response by M. E. Ligon, 
University of Kentucky, President J. L. 
Foust, addressed the Asscciation on the 
subject, “Our Profession in Kentucky.” 
Other addresses delivered during the 
morning session were by George Works, 
Dean of Library School, University of 
Chicago, who spoke on, “Economic and 
Social Factors Affecting the Program of 
Rural Education,” and James M. Glass, 
Professor of Secondary Education, Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla., who addressed 
the Association on, “Junior Citizenship.” 


A musical program was presented by the 
Harrison County High School Orchestra. 


The following officers were nominated 
and their names authorized printed on 
ballots to be voted for by secret ballot by 
the members, Friday, April 20, between 
the hours of 8:00 A. M. and 6:00 P. M.: 


President—W. S. Taylor, Dean College 
of Education, 
Lexington. 

First Vice-President—W. C. Jetton, Prin- 
cipal Tilghman High School, Paducah. 

Vice-President—One to be 
Miss Emma J. Woerner, Princi- 


University of Kentucky, 


Second 
selected : 


pal Atherton High School, Louisville, and 
T. O. Hall, Superintendent City Schools, 
Morganfield, 


Third Vice-President—W. M. Wilson, 
Superintendent City Schools, Pineville. 


Board of Directors—Two vacancies: J. H. 
Payne, Superintendent City Schools, Mays- 
ville; Harper Gatton, Superintendent City 
Schools, Madisonville; J. M. F. Hayes, 
Principal Independent Graded Schools, 
Glendale; J. S. Brown, Superintendent 
City Schools, Marion; W. L. Jayne, Direc- 
tor of Extension, Morehead State Normal 
School, Morehead; H. H. Cherry, President 
Western Kentucky Teachers College, Bow]- 
ing Green; and R. D. Squires, Principal 
Independent Graded Schools, Whitesburg. 


The following persons were appointed 
by the President as tellers and requested 
to count the vote and certify to the results: 
J. B. Holloway, Chairman, J. W. Snyder 
and J. W. Bradner. 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 19 


The evening session was opened by the 
Women’s Chorus of Louisville Public 
Schools, followed by Professor Carl 
Lampert, Director of Music, University of 
Kentucky, who rendered some excellent 
violin solos. The address of the evening 
was delivered by Dr. George D. Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, on the subject, ‘The 
Ethics of the Teaching Profession.”’ 


FRIDAY MoRNING, APRIL 20 


The general session was opened with 
music by the Shelbyville City School Band. 
Invocation was delivered by Rev. Finley 
Gibson, Pastor Walnut Street Baptist 
Church, Louisville. 


Short reports from the presidents of the 
various district educational associations 
in the State were made and followed by a 
vocal program rendered by a quartet from 
Simmons University, Louisville. 


The first address of the morning was 
delivered by Lucy Gage, Associate Pro- 
fessor Elementary Education, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss Gage addressed the Association on, 
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FREE REGISTRATION 





THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


STANDS READY TO HELP TEACHERS FIND THE POSITIONS 
THEY WANT AND ARE BEST QUALIFIED TO FILL 


WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 











“The Unity and Continuity of the Ele- 
mentary School.’’ She was followed by 
Frank D. Slutz, of Dayton, Ohio, who 
spoke on, ‘The Listening Teacher.”’ 


The following amendments to the Consti- 
tution and By-Lawswere proposed: First, to 
change word ‘‘one” in Article 7, Paragraph 
two to ‘‘five.”’ Second, that Article 4, be 
amended by adding the following, ‘A 
majority of the voting members of the Board 
of Directors shall constitute a quorum, 
but at least three votes shall be necessary 
to pass motions.”” Third, that Article 7, 
Section 3, be amended to read, “That in 
addition to the six directors as now pro- 
vided for in said section, each of the 
district organizations now existing be per- 
mitted to elect from their district one 
member each year, who shall serve one 
year as an advisory member of the Board 
of Directors and that members so elected 
shall meet with the Board of Directors and 
a majority of the members so elected may 
cast one vote in all actions of the Board.” 


As provided by the Constitution and 
By-Laws, the pro posedamendments made 
it necessary that vote on them be deferred 
to the following day. 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 20 


The evening session was opened with a 
musical program rendered by the Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Cornelia S. Adair, 
President of the National Education As- 
sociation, and R. J. Condin, Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 21 


The final session of the Convention was 
opened at 9:15 A. M., with community 
singing, accompanied by the “All-State 
Orchestra,’’ under the direction of Miss 
Nell G. Travelstead and Franz J. Strahm, 
Western Teachers College, Bowling Green. 


The following reports were presented, 
adopted and ordered filed as official records 
of the Association: Reading Circle Board, 
Auditing Committee, Research Committee, 
Publicity Committee, Legislative Com- 
inittee, Resolutions Committee and the 
repoit of Secretary-Treasurer. 


Results of the election as certified to the 
President by the tellers indicated the 
election of the following: 

President—W. S. Taylor, Lexington. 

First Vice-President—W. CC. Jetton, 
Paducah. 

Second Vice-President—T. O. Hall, 
Morganfield. 

Third Vice-President—W. M. Wilson, 
Pineville. 

Board of Directors—H. H. Cherry, 
Bowling Green, and Harper Gatton, 
Madisonville. 

On motion of Professor McHenry 
Rhoads, duly seconded, it was unanimously 
decided that vote on the amendments 
proposed on Friday, April 20, be deferred 
for one year in order that all members 
might have time to carefully consider them. 

The final address of the Convention was 
delivered by Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio, 
who spoke on, ‘Education, Culture and the 
New Social Order.”’ 

The retiting President, J. L. Foust, 
presented the officers-elect after which an 
excellent musical program was rendered by 
the ‘“‘All-Kentucky Orchestra,’ and the 
Convention was declared officially ad- 
journed. 


R. E. WILLIAMs, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 








HARRY E,. BOYLE & CO. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 
Correspondence Solicited 
FURNITURE BUILDING EVANSVILLE, IND. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1928 


Two Weeks’ Intersession: June 11-23 
(Intensive Education Courses) 


Six Weeks’ Term, June 23-July 31; July 30-September 1 


(Regular Libera] Arts and Education Courses) 


Eight Weeks’ Term, June 18-August I1 


(Premedical Science Courses) 
CINCINNATI OFFERS YOU: 


A GREAT UNIVERSITY—With . 


complete facilities—library, labora- 
tories, dormitories. Degrees A.B., 
B.SC., A.M., PH.D. granted. All 
summer work accepted as residence, 
and given full credit. Intersession 
and two six weeks’ terms provide 
equivalent of one full semester. 


ABLE INSTRUCTION—Regular 
faculty members of national reputa- 
tion, supplemented by distinguished 
guest teachers, in both Liberal Arts 
and Education. Every Liberal Arts 
major field, school administration, 
pre-school, kindergarten, elementary, 
junior high, senior high, measure- 
ments, music, sight conservation, 
physical education—all amply pro- 
vided for in one hundred and forty-one 
courses. 


INTELLIGENT GUIDANCE— 
Individual programs worked out to- 
wards degrees and professional ad- 
vancement. Liberal recognition of 
state and county normal school train- 
ing, towards B.Sc. in Education. Four 


Living conditions excellent. 
accommodations close to campus. 
long Burnet woods park. 


Recreation of highest type. 


six weeks’ terms meet residence re- 
quirement for A.M. Placement 
Bureau in operation through summer. 


UNIQUE INTERSESSION PRO- 
GRAM—Students may select one 
intensive course in Education and 
complete it in two weeks. Thirteen 
courses to choose from. Avoids delay 
for those whose schools close early. 


TWO SUPERIOR UNIT 
COURSES—Advanced Educational 
Psychology and Critical Evaluation 
of Method, with notable visiting 
staff; E. L. Thorndike (Columbia), 
William H. Kilpatrick (Columbia), 
Mark A. May (Yale), A. Laura 
McGregor (Rochester) and others. 


NOTABLE DEMONSTATION 
SCHOOL—Six classrooms, with able 
teachers and excellent facilities; all 
classes on the campus: Winnetka dem- 
onstration, kindergarten, reorgan- 
ized primary, sight conservation, etc. 
Teaching correlated with work in 
theory courses. Observation course 
under guidance, with college credit. 


Dormitories, university commons, excellent 
Campus on hilltop site, at beginning of mile- 


Gymnasia, swimming, pools for men and 


women, tennis; guided excursions to points of interest; popular lectures; grand 
opera nightly at famous Zoological Gardens; National League baseball; other 


attractions typical of a great city. 


For Bulletin address Dean L. A. Pechstein, Director, University of Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Midway Between North and South 




















Report of Legislative Committee 


To the Membership of the Sixty-fourth Session 
of the Kentucky Education Association: 


One of the chief functions of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association is to formu- 
late and promote its legislative program 
and use its influence to prevent the passage 
of measures which are destructive and con- 
trary to principles contained in the program 
put forward. Since October, 1926, it has 
directed its forces toward the achievement 
of its major objective—‘AN EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
EVERY KENTUCKY CHILD.” Believ- 
ing in the principles of equal and adequate 
opportunities for all the children of the 
Commonwealth, the Committee in its 
report to the general session of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association in April, 1927, 
recommended the following program which 
was approved and adopted. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—1927 


1. A bill providing for a modern State 
Board of Education. 


2. A bill providing for a special educa- 
tional fund for equalization and stimulation 
purposes. 


3. A bill providing for a State teachers’ 
retirement system. 


4. Bills for the enactment of such 
remedial legislation essential in approaching 
the major objectives of this Association, 
including the following and other emerg- 
ency measures: 


a. Such modification of the School 
Attendance Laws as would make it 
more effective and uniform through- 
out the Commonwealth. 


b. Such modification of the Taxing 
powers as would be necessary to 
effective fiscal administration. 


c. Such modification of the Textbook 
Law as may be necessary to make 
it conform to recommendations of 
the Research Committee of this 
Association. 


The campaign for the promotion of this 
program was inaugurated by President 
H. H. Cherry at a conference held in 
October, 1926, and culminated in a State- 
wide educational rally in November, 1927, 
directed by President John L. Foust. It 
received more consideration and publicity 
than any other legislative program pre- 
sented. 


Ninety-seven measures affecting the 
educational system of the Commonwealth 
were introduced, the majority of which 
were destructive and opposed to the 
principles of the program adopted. Of the 
ninety-seven measures, twenty passed and 
were approved by the Governor, and 
within the statutory time limit will become 
the laws of the Commonwealth, eight of 
which were sponsored by the Committee 
and one opposed by the Committee. 


BILLts PASSED AND SIGNED 


House Bill, No. 490, providing for State 
teachers’ retirement system, based upon 
recommendation furnished by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement cf 
Teachers. 


Senate Bill, No. 165, which amended the 
compulsory school attendance law that it 
might be effective. 


House Bill, No. 496, which enables 
school districts to consolidate. 


House Bill, No. 140, which permits 
boards of education in cities of the fourth 
class to elect a superintendent for a period 
of four years. 


House Bill, No. 680, providing for super- 
visory attendance officer. 


House Bill, No. 323, which provides that 
the annual amount paid a county board 
member as per diem and expense shall not 
exceed $100.00. 


House Bill, No. 343, which provides that 
boards of trustees in graded school districts 
may be authorized to sell property for 
school taxes. 
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Substitute for House Bill, No. 598, 
amended the present textbook law so that 
cities of the first, second, third and fourth 
classes may adopt from a list of three books 
texts required in junior and senior high 
schools. 


Senate Bill, No. 212, repeals Chapter 172 
of the Acts of 1926, providing for a county 
board of education budget system. 


House Bill, No. 599, which requires 
public speaking, debating and parliamen- 
tary law to be taught in the public schools. 


House Bill, No. 649, provides that a 
teacher with ten years’ teaching experience 
in county shall receive the same basal 
salary as a high school graduate without 
teaching experience, in such county. 


House Bill, No. 453, permits boards of 
education in cities of the first class to trans- 
port crippled children to and from school 
at public expense. 


House Bill, No. 455, provides that the 
fiscal year for boards of education in cities 
of the first class shall begin on September 
Ist. 


House Bill, No. 132, provides for the 
furnishing of free textbooks in grades one 
to eight inclusive in the school year 
beginning July 1, 1929. 


Senate Bill, No. 83, permits the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and the Normal Schools 
and other state institutions to erect 
dormitories and pay for same on the yearly 
rental basis. 


Senate Bill, No. 89, appropriated $184,- 
145.66 to build adormitory at the Kentucky 
State Industrial College for colored persons 
at Frankfort. 


Senate Bill, No. 185, permits the Board of 
Regents of the Western Kentucky State 
Normal School and Teachers College and 
the Eastern Kentucky State Normal 
School and Teachers College to make a deed 
to certain property. 


Senate Bill, No. 201, permits the general 
council in cities of the first class to levy 
from five to seven cents for the support of a 
municipal university. 

Senate Bill, No. 349, repeals Chapter 98, 
of the Acts of 1922, providing for summer 
teacher training schools. 





House Bill, No. 673, permits the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky to sell certain land. 


House Britt No. 734 OpposED 


This bill opposed by your Committee 
which passed was House Bill, No. 734, 
which transfers taxes on bank deposits and 
on shares of building and loan associations 
from the “distributable fund’’ to the 
“general fund.” Sixty-nine per cent of the 
“distributable fund’? has heretofore gone 
to the State school fund. This amounts to 
approximately $300,000.00 a year, all of 
which has been required by law to be spent 
for teachers’ salaries. This diversion will 
cause our per capita disbursement to be 
approximately fifty cents less than it would 
have been. 


WEEKLY BULLETINS 


In order that the public might be officially 
informed as to the progress of the legislative 
program, your Committee decided to issue 
weekly bulletins. Seven of these were 
issued carrying official information to the 
school forces, civic, industrial and com- 
mercial clubs of the Commonwealth. 


DuTIES OF COMMITTEE TWOFOLD 


The duties of your Committee were two- 
fold: First, to prevent the passage of 
measures which are destructive and in 
opposition to the program put forward. 
Second, to carry out the mandates of the 
Association and sponsor the passage of 
measures embodying the progress adopted. 
Therefore, the duty which challenged the 
first attention at the recent session of the 
general assembly was to hold the County 
School Administration Law. Senate Bill, 
No.4,and House Bill, No.17, wereamong the 
first to be introduced. They provided for 
the reversion to the method of electing 
county superintendents by vote of the 
people. The gallant fight waged by the 
school people resulted in the defeat of the 
substitute for House Bill, No. 17, in the 
Senate after it had passed the House by a 
reduced majority over any previous session. 
This defeat by a decisive vote of twenty-one 
to sixteen for the first time encouraged the 
educators of the State. This gradual, 
steady and consistent growth of the 
popularity of the present County School 
Administration Law will, we believe, in two 
years hence, meet with the general approval 
of the public. 
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FINAL RESULTS 


The legislative program with the excep- 
tion of the major objectives providing for a 
modern State Board of Education and an 
equalization and stimulation fund was 
enacted intolaw. All measures which were 
considered destructive and in opposition 
to the program presented were defeated, 
with the exception of one. A careful 
analysis shows that sixty-three and two- 
thirds per cent of the measures embodied 
in the legislative program were enacted 
into the school laws of the Commonwealth, 
and ninety-eight and two-thirds per cent 
of the destructive measures were defeated. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Since the present law governing the 
administration of the system of county 
schools has been retained during the past 
eight years notwithstanding repeated at- 
tempts to repeal it, may this Association 
face the future with determination to 
render a broader and greater service, thereby 
strengthening further public sentiment 
for this splendid law. Since the majority 
of all the members could not be mustered 
for the repeal of this law in the House, and 
since the decisive defeat in the Senate, we 
believe that by proper administration 
during the next two years this Act will be 
safe and secure. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 1928-29 


Reaffirming our belief in the principle of 
equal and adequate opportunity for all the 
children of the Commonwealth, We, your 
Committee, recommend the following as 
part of the Legislative Program for future 
consideration: 


1. That the President and Board of 
Directors of this Association formulate and 
launch a sound, effective and co-operative 
program to popularize the present County 
School Administration Law. 


2. That we resubmit and recommend 
bills providing for: 


a. A modern State Board of Education. 


b. A special school fund for equaliza- 
tion and stimulation purposes. 


3. That we favor enactment of such 
other educational legislation essential in 
approaching the major objective of this 











Three Scientifically Constructed Texts 
For Advanced Stenographic Training 


RATIONAL DICTATION 
By Dr. Edward J. McNamara and Mark I. Markelt 
480 pages; cloth; $1.40 


Written by two of the best-known shorthand teachers in 
America, 505 business letters and 56 articles, rich in 
business procedure and cultural content. Arranged 
according toa gradual prcgression in syllabic inten- 
sity. Nota substitute for, but a companion to, Gregg 
Speed Studies. 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING PROJECTS 

By Rupert P. SoRelle 

208 pages; cloth; $1.20 
Few stenographers can look back to a year’s training ‘‘on 
the job’’ that added to their experience as much as is 
learned by completing the 180 Rational Typewriting 
Projects on business letter-writing, manuscripts, tabula- 
tion, invoices, and legal papers. 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 

416 pages; cloth; $1.40 
Every stenographer, to be well trained, should be taught 
the duties and the responsibilities of the secretary. 
You will find in the 1928 edition of Secretarial Studies 


a complete and teachable reproduction of the busy life 
of the present-day secretary, 


Order samples from our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 
San Francisco 


Boston 
London 


Chicago 
Toronto 














Association—i. e., “AN EQUAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY 
KENTUCKY CHILD.” 


We submit this for your careful con- 
sideration and adoption. 


Legislative Committee: 
HoMER W. NICHOLS, Chairman 
P. H. Hopkins, Secretary 
R. E. WILLIAMs, Member ex officio 
J. L. Foust, Member ex officio 
C. N. McALLISTER, 
M. C. Forp, 
L. C. CALDWELL, 
Byron W. HARTLEY. 


This report was unanimously approved 
and adopted. 
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The Horse Fair 


TWO CENT SIZE. 








BOX 607 


S 





Rosa Bonheur 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x 3%. For 50 or more. 
5%x8, For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, or 
Historica] Set of 25, all different Size 54x8. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size, 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each 
for two or more; $1.25 for one. Postpaid. 


CATALOGUE §., SS temsin conor stampa 


‘he Perry Pictures 


MALDEN, MASS. y), 


~ 
ictures 


‘The Perry Pi 


COLONEL LINDBERGH 


We now have an excellent picture of Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh. Send for enough copies for every pupil in 
your schoo! and present one to each pupil. 

Two cents each for 25 or more, Size 5}x8. 

A larger size. 10x12. Ten cents each for 5 or more, 

A’smaller size. 3x34. One cent each for 50 or more. 

















Better, Safer Playgrounds! 

VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 

been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 
We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 
Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 

THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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of cool, delight- 
fultravel on largest, 
fastest ships in the 
service. 


Fortnightly service 
by new S. S. Califor- 
nia, largest steamer 
ever built under the 
American flag, and 
the popular S. S. 
Manchuria 

and S. S. Mon- 
golia. 





One Way Water— 
One Way Rail 


From home town 
back to home town. 
Steamer either way. 
Choice of rail routes 
across Continent. 
$350 Ist Class. $225 
Tourist Class. 
One Way— $250 Ist 
Class, $125 Tourist. 
R. H. SUTCLIFFE, MGR., 
1000 Huren Read, Cleveland 


our offices elsewhere. or 
any S.S. or R. R. agent. 



















1928 SUMMER SESSION 1928 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE 
June 11-August 10——— 


Courses leading to all the state 
certificates, the A. B. degree, and 
the A. M. degree in education. 

Special provision for elementary, 
high-school, and junior-college 
teachers, tor principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents. 

Two six-weeks terms for teachers who 
can not come the entire nine weeks 
(June 11 to July 20 and July 2 to 
August 10). 

As many as twelve semester hours 
may be earned in the nine weeks, 
and nine in six weeks. 

A high-school division in which 
students may earn credit for one 
and a half units of work. 











—For catalogue write—— 
Thomas E. Cochran, Director 
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Report of Resolutions Committee 


The Committee on Resolutions desire to 
submit the following report: 


1. We are grateful to the Kentucky 
Education Association Legislative Com- 
mittee for presenting our splendid program 
at the last session of the General Assembly 
and for securing much good legislation. 
We pledge our continued support to this 
Committee. 


2. We commend the action of the last 
General Assembly in defeating the bill 
designed to repeal the County Administra- 
tion Law. We reaffirm our faith in the 
wise provisions of this law which have 
been so effective in the vast majority 
of our counties. 


3. We disapprove the diversion of the 
State School Fund to the General Expendi- 
ture Fund, thereby decreasing the amount 
available for educational purposes. 


4. We pledge our sympathetic sup- 
port to the careful consideration of the 
junior high school movement. We believe 
that the 6x3x3 or the 6x6 plan with 
curriculum adjustments to be a potential 
means of improving our high schools 
throughout the State. 


5. We believe that the extra.curricular 
activities of our high schools provide a 
natural outlet and expression of the social 
impulses of our people. We feel that such 
activities should grow out of the school life 
and that school administrators should 
direct and control their organization and 
administration. 


6. Consolidation of the elementary and 
high schools is no longer an experiment in 
Kentucky. We commend the action of 
county boards of education throughout the 
State in providing for a more adequate 
system of education through consolidation. 


7. We believe that the rapid and signifi- 
cant changes in our social, economic, indus- 
trial and political life necessitates readjust- 
ment to new situations. We, therefore, 
commend the efforts being made by both 
county and city boards of education to meet 
these new situations by promoting adult 
education. 


8. We believe that provisions should be 
made for the development of part-time 
education for youth from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age who are not in school. 
Since education is a continuous process, it 
is imperative that opportunities for develop- 
ment should be available for these young 


people. 


9. We would suggest that the President 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
appoint committees to revise the content 
of the elementary and high school course 
of study in an effort to effect greater 
harmony with present educational needs. 


10. We commend the High School Ac- 
crediting Committees for setting up stand- 
ards requiring definite training for specific 
fields of service. Such standards should 
effect greater unity of purpose in the 
teacher-training institutions as well as 
supply better-trained teachers for teaching 
positions. 


11. We pledge our support to the follow- 
ing declaration of principles: 


a. That it be recognized as an obliga- 
tion of the State to provide a De- 
partment of Education better equip- 
ped to certify to the adequacy of 
local school programs. 


b. That it is the prime duty of the 
State to guarantee toeach individual 
satisfactory minimum program of 
education in each of the several 
areas of taxation. 


c. That we recognize the distinction 
between lay control of education 
and professional administration of 
schools. 


d. That all school employees—state, 
county and city—be selected for 
positions on the basis of professional 
qualifications and attainments. 


e. That salaries be paid teachers com- 
mensurate with the investment 
made in preparation for teaching 
and consistent with the value of 
service rendered. 
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FISK 


Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools, 





Teachers Agency 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


American College Bureau, Straus Building, College Work Only. 


The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, CHICAGO, covers a period of forty years of service. 
and teachers for Universities, Colleges, Teachers’ Colleges, Normal 


Supplies officials 


. E. GOODELL, President 











f. That educational and vocational 
guidance be considered a primary 
obligation of our program. 


g. That Vocational Education be 
developed as an integral part of our 
educational program. 


12. We, as members of the teaching 
profession of the Commonwealth, wish to 
express our deep sorrow at the deaths of 
T. J. Coates, president of the Eastern State 
Normal School and Teachers Collegs and 
Dr. Hull, president of Kentucky-Wesleyan 
College. They were at all times keenly 
and actively interested in progressive 
education. They were faithful and efficient. 
The Kentucky Education Association and 
the teaching profession have suffered a 
distinct loss on account of their deaths, and 
extend to their families deep and sincere 
sympathy. 








P-D Solves 
the Problem 


1. The MAJOR OBJECTIVES of Education have 
been clearly and carefully stated by the National 
Education Association, An understanding of these 
seven aims will help you in planning and teaching 
your courses, 


2. Art is important in the achievement of those 
objectives and the Association recommends that it 
be given equal consideration and support with other 
basic subjects, Co-operation between art and academic 
departments w.ll lead to more effective teaching. 


3. A program for Art Education that correlates with 
the general scheme of Education has been worked out 
by the Federated Council on Art Education. 


¢. You can take advantage of these new developments 
by the use of text and reference material which 
are based on the principles outlined by these groups 
with the endorsement of both art teachers and 
school executives, 


S. The need for such material has been met by the 
PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY. 


Write to our Mr. Carl Barton for information about 
modern educational art terts. 


CORRELATED ART PRACTICAL DRAWING 


Practical Drawing Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 











13. We wish to express our gratitude 
and appreciation to McHenry Rhoads, 
former Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, for the sound professional guidance 
and service rendered during the past four 
years. 


14. Convinced of the professional: 
loyalty of W. C. Bell, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, his ideals of standards 
and efficiency, and further believing in his 
sincere desire to progress during the next 
four years, we pledge him our faithful and 
loyal support. 

15. We wish to express our appreciation 
to President John L. Foust, for the splendid 
program we have enjoyed, for his services 
rendered during the Legislature, and for 
his efforts to secure one hundred per cent 
enrollment in this Association. 


16. For the faithful service and success- 
ful leadership ef Secretary R. E. Williams, 
in whom we have implicit confidence, we 
desire to express our gratitude. 


17. We commend Dean W.S. Taylor, 
Editor of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
for the masterly way in which he has 
selected contents for this publication. 

18. We welcome the return of Dr. 
Herman L. Donovan, President-elect of 
Eastern State Normal School and Teachers 
College, to his native State. His qualifica- 
tions and special attainments eminently fit 
him for this worthy trust. We pledge him 
our support in his undertakings for that 
institution. 

19. We wish to express our appreciation 
to the press throughout the State, and to 
the Publicity Committee of the Kentucky 
Education Association for their generous 
support to our educational program. 

20. Wewish to thank the civic organiza- 
tions, the hotels and all other agencies who 
have contributed to the success of this 
meeting. 

GEO. IVAN BARNES, Chairman 
EVERETT HowTon, 

ANNA L. BERTRAM, 
KENNETH R. PATTERSON. 








Report Publicity Committee 


To the Kentucky Education Association: 


As chairman of the Publicity Committee 
of the Kentucky Education Association, it 
is my privilege and honor to make a brief 
report, as follows: 


During the past two years, the Publicity 
Committee, has so far as the time at the 
disposal of the membership would permit, 
been active in placing before the people of 
Kentucky detailed information regarding 
the program of the Association. This work 
has been carried on in three ways, as 
follows: 


1. The press of the State has been very 
kind to us in carrying news articles, 
editorials and feature article of general 
interest regarding the work of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. During the 
recent Legislature, practically every section 
of the State was reached a number of times 
with pertinent news matter, as a result of 
which a number of the larger newspapers of 
the State took a vigorous stand for our 
program through their editorial columns. 


2. The committee prepared and circu- 
lated a campaign handbook for use of 
speakers during Education Week last fall. 
This handbook has the effect of unifying 
educational thought and centering it on 
the problems to be accomplished. 


3. During the recent legislature pam- 
phlets were published and distributed to the 
Legislature and school forces of the State 
on the State Board of Education and the 
County School Administration Law. In 
addition to this a large amount of mimeo- 
graphed and typewritten copies of news 
items, editorials and other matter appear- 
ing in the press from time to time, was 
prepared and distributed to educational 
officers, to the press and to others who were 
in a position to use it to advantage with the 
Legislature. 


To sum up the work of the Committee 
for the past two years, I would say that a 
few rather definite results have in part 
come from the publicity carried on. These 
are (1) a better understanding of the school 
forces themselves regarding the problems 
to be solved; (2) the aligning of the press 


of the State in favor of the program 
advocated by the school people. This in 
itself is a real accomplishment. The 
editorials in such papers as the Courier- 
Journal, the Lexington Herald, the Lexing- 
ton Leader, and many other powerful 
newspapers of the State cannot but make 
for progress and a forward look on the 
educational program of the State. (3) The 
publicity carried on has, we believe, helped 
to a considerable extent in crystallizing 
sentiment in the Legislature itself if not 
in favor of progressive legislation, at least 
in preventing reactionary legislation. A 
notable example of this is the result of the 
attempt of the Legislature to repeal the 
County School Administration Law. Its 
enemies in the Legislature were not able to 
muster sufficient numbers to carry the 
measure as was done two years ago. It 
must not be forgotten that the personal 
work of members of the State Department 
of Education, members of the Legislative 
Committee, and others was no doubt the 
principal factor in these matters, but 
undoubtedly the publicity program had at 
least some influence. 


At the last Legislature all of us witnessed 
a powerful attempt for the fourth time to 
repeal the County School Administration 
Law and prostitute the office of county 
superintendent of schools in Kentucky 
We hope, though we can hardly believe, 
that this is the last time that it will lift 
its head in the halls of our State Legis- 
lature. Only one thing can prevent its 
coming again to the front and that is such 
a campaign as will crystallize public 
sentiment so emphatically and undeniably 
as to make it a menace for any member of 
the Legislature to advocate it. 


Our problem of the future is three-fold: 
(1) We need most of all to carry on such a 
program of publicity as will result in a more 
enlightened leadership among the school 
people themselves; (2) the creation of a 
more enlightened public opinion in a 
forward-looking educational program among 
the masses; and (3) the enlistment of the 
assistance of the public press of the State 
as workers in our cause for a forward move- 
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American’ Superiority is Acknowledged, 


N auditorium seating...as in all school seating, school men the 

country over acclaim the superiority of the A.S. C. product. Without 
sacrificing sturdiness and hygienic perfection, buyers are assured a beauty 
of finish and design . . . an artistic execution in every detail that lends 
character and individuality to the auditorium. With a diversity of models 
to fit both limited and liberal budgets ... an ample stock is always avail- 
able. 53 strategically located warehouses serve to meet any emergency. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


"STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 
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ment. Part of this can be done through 
the ordinary channels of publicity, part of 
it must come through personal contact 
by leaders and speakers, and much 
of it must come through the development 
of an enlightened leadership in the ranks 
of the teaching profession. To this job 
we should undoubtedly turn our attention 
during the next two years. It is futile 
to wait; operations along the entire front 
should begin immediately. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WELLINGTON Patrick, Chairman, 
K. E. A. Publicity Committee. 





CHARACTER IS NOT CHARACTER 
UNLESS IT IS LIVED ALL 
THE TIME 


CarRL E. SEASHORE 


From one point of view the object of all 
education is to build character. Health, 
scholarship, leadership, refined tastes, and 
an attitude of reverence are all traits of 
character. Thus character is more than 
merely freedom from immorality, more 
than obedience to the Ten Commandments, 
more than obedience to the rules of society. 
A good character is a system of refined and 
reliable habits. It presupposes the avoid- 
ance of such acts as cheating, lying, stealing 
and murder, and consists in a positive 
system of habits involving health, intelli- 
gence, sociability, good taste and devo- 
tion. A good character is one which may 
be depended upon in these respects. A 
man needs to have for his ideal not only a 
hero, but also a heroine; for as Dean Briggs 
of Harvard has well said, “If you live so 
that in a few years you will be a fit com- 
panion of an intellectual, high-minded and 
pure-hearted woman, you will not go far 
wrong.” Students often have a false 
notion that character is something which 
can be assumed at will when there is a 
demand for it, and that it lies in great 
deeds. One or both of these fallacies have 
wrecked millions of potentially great men, 
for character is not character unless it is 
lived all the time. It is not judged by out- 
standing and rare great deeds, but by what 
you can count upon as a certainty in every- 
day life.-—School Life, January 1928. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING 
COMMITTEE 


To the President, the Board of Directors, 
and the members of the Kentucky Education 
Association: 


We, the Auditing Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, after care- 
fully examining the books of the executive 
Secretary and Treasurer, wish to submit 
the following report: 


We found the financial records being 
kept according to the most approved 
accounting procedure. A monthly report 
of the assets and liabilities, as well as a 
report of the income and expense, is made 
to the Board of Directors. This report is 
cumulative and shows the exact condition 
of the Association’s affairs at the time the 
report is made. 


We found his records as to membership 
kept in such a manner that it is possible to 
determine upon a moment’s notice the 
membership of the Association. In this 
connection, we may report on the JOURNAL 
subscription list which is kept up to date 
each month. The addressograph is used 
in mailing the magazine to the subscribers, 
each month. 


The general office practice is in fine shape 
and thoroughly satisfactory to the com- 
mittee. We wish to compliment Mr. 
Williams for the excellent manner in which 
he has handled the affairs of the Associa- 
tion during the past year. May we dare 
express the opinion that the business of 
the Association is in the best condition 
since its organization and much of the 
credit for this condition is due to the wide 
business experience and excellent judgment 
of Mr. Williams. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. J. LAWRENCE, Chairman 
W. H. ARNOLD, 
J. M. Catvin (absent). 
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THE MI 
A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO. 


125 South Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 








MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and Supplies 


LOWEST PRICE— BEST QUALITY 
PROMPTEST SERVICE 
Agricultural, Biology, Physical Geography 
Chemistry and Physics 
Ask for Catalogs 
Give your name, school position and subject 
Mention this journal 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus — Chemicals 


460 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO U.S. A. 














REPORT READING CIRCLE BOARD 


I beg leave to make the following brief 
report of the meeting of the Kentucky 
Reading Circle Board, held at the Seel- 
bach Hotel, in Louisville, on April 19, 1928. 


Chairman J. W. Ireland, called the Board 
to order, all members being present except 
J. O. Lewis, of Owensboro. 


Representatives of various publishing 
houses, who had submitted books for 
adoption, were heard. Afterwards, the 
board went into executive session and 
the following adoptions were made: 


1. “Reading Objectives” by Anderson 
and Davidson, published by Laurel Book 
Company. 


2. “Learning How to Study and Work 
Effectively” by Book, published by Ginn 
and Company. 


3. “The Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary Schools” by Morrison, published 
by University of Chicago Press. 


4. “Every Teacher’s Problems” by 
Stark, published by American Book Com- 


pany. 

5. “Supervision and Teaching of 
Reading” by Harris, Donovan and Alex- 
ander, published by Johnson Publishing 
Company. 


6. ‘The Teaching of Ideals’ by Char- 
ters, published by Macmillan and Com- 
pany. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. A. Bass, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 


The sixty-sixth annual convention of the 
National Education Association will be 
held in Minneapolis, Minn., July 1 to 6. 
In the new Central Lutheran Church at 
4:00 o’clock, Sunday afternoon, July 1, 
the convention will open with a vesper 
service. 


Miss Cornelia S. Adair, President of the 
National Education Association and 
teacher of English in the Bainbridge Junior 
High School, Richmond, Virginia, has 
arranged the program of the general 
association in such way as to emphasize 
the central idea around which it is built, 
namely, ‘“The Product of the Classroom— 
the American Citizen.’’ In addition to the 
general program of the association, pro- 
grams will be presented by nearly thirty 
departments and allied organizations meet- 
ing during the convention. 


State headquarters for Kentucky will be 
located at the Francis Drake Hotel, just 
four blocks from auditorium where all 
general sessions will be held. The Secre- 
tary has engaged a limited number of rooms 
at this hotel for Kentucky people, and will 
be glad to make assignments for those who 
wish reservations. Unless these reserva- 
tions are requested in the next few days, 
they will be released. 


A special Pullman from Louisville will 
be provided to carry the Kentucky delega- 
tion to Minneapolis, if desired. All who 
wish to join the Kentucky party should 
notify us at once, as a certain number will 
be required for the special Pullman accom- 
modations. 

R. E. WILLIAMs, 
State Director. 
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REACHING ACROSS THE SEA 
BetHu HIGGINS 


The Near East is six thousand miles 
away. It comprises the countries of 
Armenia, Syria, Assyria, Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Arabia and Anatolia, the last of 
which is under the dominion of the Turk. 
The war in the Near East did not end until 
1923, and out of a population of four 
million Christians there remains today only 
one million and a half who were saved from 
death by the American Near East Relief, 
an organization incorporated by Congress 
to give succor to the victims of war and 


the Turk. 


Of the million and a half people saved, 
two hundred thousand were children who 
have not only been given food, clothing and 
shelter but their minds and hands have been 
trained so that when they are dismissed 
from the orphanage they are equipped to 
earn a decent living. To feed, clothe and 
shelter a child for a year or two and then 
turn it loose upon society without any 
education would be little better than 
chloroforming it at first. The wild children 
of Russia that are today a menace were 
not given an education or training. The 
Near East children who have been sent into 
other countries are making good and the 
countries will take more of them as soon as 
they are trained. 


Thirty-two thousand orphans still remain 
in the care of Near East Relief too young 
to be dismissed. It has been estimated 
that six million dollars will finish the task 
undertaken twelve years ago and an inten- 
sive campaign is being put on to raise this 
amount by June, 1929, when the organiza- 
tion can be dissolved and the money be 
expended solely for the children. 


The children of America should know 
about their brothers and sisters in the Near 
East who have no desks and few books, but 
whose thirst for knowledge is insatiable. 
At the ages of eleven and twelve years they 
speak three and four languages and are 
learning English. These children have just 
enough food to keep them healthy. Dry 
cooked cereal and black bread for dinner 
and a few figs and a cup of tea at night. 
On Sunday they have bean soup with a 
small piece of meat in it and black bread. 
Absolutely nothing more and yet they are 
healthy, grateful and happy. 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN CAMP 
At Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
July 2 to August 4, 1928 


Courses in Physical Education 


Diploma Given for Summer Work 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROGRAM 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


421 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Distinctive Stationery 


200 Sheets Note Paper $1 
100 Envelopes to Match 

We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, having 

excellent writing service. Note sheets are 6x7 inches, 

with name and address printed in center at top; name 

and address printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 

—blue or black. 


This low price makesit necessary that all remittances ac- 
company order, Please write name and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 
Incorporated 
220 S. First St. Louisville, Ky. 





























NAZARETH COLLEGE 
851 South Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


A Standard Four-Year College Exclusively for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
Confers the A.B. and B.S. Degrees; Member 
of the Kentucky Association of Colleges; 
Approved for Teachers’ Certificates by the 

Kentucky State Board of Education. 


Registration for Summer Session Saturday, June 23, 
From 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


Summer Session Begins June 25 Summer Session Ends August 




















Another thing to the credit of Near East 
Relief is the saving of fifty thousand people 
from blindness who had trachoma and but 
for the prompt attention of doctors and 
nurses furnished by America today would 
be finding their way with a stick. This is 
credit enough for any organization. Tell 
your children about Near East Relief and 
recommend it to your friends so they will 
help us finish the greatest piece of humani- 
tarian work of all the ages. Miss Beth 
Higgins is State director, headquarters at 
311 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 








Book Reviews 


WHEN KENTUCKY WAS YOUNG, 
By FanntE CassEDAY DuNCAN; published 
by John P. Morton & Company, Louisville, 
Ky., 1928; 246 pages. 


The author states in the preface that this 
book is not intended to be a history of 
Kentucky. Few books have been written, 
however, that contain more interesting 
historical material than this volume. It is 
in reality a story of early days in Kentucky. 
It is told in such an interesting way and 
contains so much material of value that it 
will find a place in home and school alike. 
This is another splendid contribution to 
the literature of the State. 


LITERATURE IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, Book Turee, By EMMA 
MILLER BOLENIUs, with drawings By 
MABEL Betsey HILL. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1928; 
750 pages. Price $1.56. 


The chief aim of this series, as stated by 
the author, is to develop to a greater 
degree the pupils’ reading abilities, ap- 
preciation of literature, self-reliance and 
good judgment in reading. The content 
has been carefully selected to meet the 
interests, aptitudes, capacities, and needs 
of ninth grade pupils. The content has 
variety and range of interest. The book 
contains in Part One short stories; modern 
essays, autobiographies, and articles; dec- 
lamations; poetry. In Part Two will be 
found a narrative poem; a ballad; an epic; 
a drama; classical essays and stories; 
a novel. It is splendidly adapted for use 
in the ninth grade. 


PRESTON JOHN, By Joun Bucuan; 
published by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
New York, 1910; 255 pages. 


This is a story splendidly adapted to 
high school English. It is so fascinating 
that the pupil will continue once he has 
begun to read it. At the end of the story 
is a series of questions on each chapter that 
will be found helpful in teaching. Thisisa 
book the boys and girls will want for their 
own libraries. 


CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROB- 
LEMS, By J. B. EpMoNsON AND ARTHUR 
DONDINEAU, published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


This book has been written for use in the 
Junior High School. The teaching of 
citizenship is presented in this volume to 
the future citizens through problems. The 
book is based on the principle that children 
“learn by doing.” The book is divided 
into six parts as follows: I. The Meaning 
and Obligations of Group Life, II. Problems 
of Community Welfare, III. The Individ- 
ual and his Economic Wellbeing, IV. 
Problems of the Economic and Industrial 
Life of a Community, V. The Machinery 
of Government, VI. Appendix. Some of 
the chapter headings are: 1. ‘Municipal 
Government,” 2. “Taxation and What 
It Is For,” 3. “Public Health,” 4. ‘‘Pub- 
lic Safety,” 5. “Schools and Education,” 
6. ‘Banks and Their Services’. The book 
deals with the functions of government. 
The authors begin within the experiences 
of the children and gradually lead them 
forward through a series of problems to the 
machinery of government. The plan of 
procedure of this book can be adapted to 
the newer methods of instruction such as 
the socialized recitation, individualized 
instruction, the project method, the Dalton 
plan and laboratory work. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION, 
By JosEPH J. WEBER; published by the 
Educational Screen, incorporated, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1928; 156 pages. 


This volume is a supplement to a book 
published by the same author in 1922 on the 
“Comparative Effectiveness of Some Visual 
Aids in Seventh Grade Instruction.””’ The 
earlier publication was a study primarily on 
the motion picture as an aid to instruction. 
It dealt to a lesser extent with the chart, or 
simple drawing and the lantern slide. This 
treatise, on the other hand, carries the 
experiments farther to include, together 
with the lantern slide, both the plain 
photograph and the stereograph. It is 
worth the careful study of teachers and 
administrators. 
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STANDARD SERVICE ARITHME- 
TICS, BOOK II, By F. B. Knicut, J. W. 
STUDEBAKER AND G. M. Rucu; published 
by Scott, Foresman and Company, New 
York, 1927; 456 pages. Price 80 cents. 
A part of the Standard Mathematical 
Service. 


This book is the third of the Knight- 
Studebaker-Ruch Arithmetic Series to be 
published, books One and Three preceding 
it. It is for Grade IV, and directly 
follows Book One, which is for the use of 
Grade III. In place of the customary 
review at the beginning of the book, 
standardized diagnostic tests are given 
with methods of keeping individual scores 
and of finding relative standings. About 
one-fourth of the book is made up of Self- 
Help Study and Practice lessons, which 
afford a means of review for the individual 
as the need of it arises. ‘The thorough 
mastery of one new difficulty at a time,” 
was the guiding slogan of the authors. 
Self-testing drills, practice in estimating 
answers, rapid drill exercises, extra-lessons 
for good workers, short summaries and 
reviews make the book interesting, modern 
and teachable. 


JULIUS CAESAR, KING LEAR AND 
HENRY THE FOURTH—Panrt I; EpItEpD 
By EVELYN SMITH; published by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, New York, 1925; 159 pp. 


“This series is planned with one simple 
aim in view—to make the reading of 
Shakespeare’s plays as easy and straight- 
forward as possible.” This is the first 
sentence in the editor’s preface. Miss Smith 
has accomplished her goal in a splendid way. 
Notes have been reduced to a minimum but 
all of the help needed is to be found. 
Footnotes which form a glossary of obsolete 
or misleading words give the reader quick 
access to their meaning. 


The books are well made and present a 
most attractive appearance. The makeup 
catches the eye immediately. The cloth 
binding is blue and trimmed in gold. A well- 
made book has an artistic value that the 
publishers and reading public alike are 
beginning to appreciate. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons and Miss Smith are to be con- 
gratulated on these volumes. 


SCARAMOUCHE, By RAFAEL SABA- 
TINI; published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1927; 413 pages. Price $0.92. 


This edition of Mr. Sabatini’s novel 
is made available for schoolroom purposes. 
Scaramouche is one of the most gripping 
stories that has ever been written. It gives 
one a vivid picture of the times of the 
French Revolution. This edition is an 
excellent text for outside reading during 
the study of “A Tale of Two Cities.”’ It 
may also be read as collateral reading in any 
course where additional reading in the novel 
is prescribed. Of this the teacher may be 
sure: It will be read wherever it is assigned. 
The story is so fascinating that it is 
difficult to lay it aside once it has been 
begun. 


POSTURE AND SCHOOL SEATING, 
By Henry EASTMAN BENNETT; published 
by Ginn and Company, Columbus, 1928; 
323 pages. Price $2.00. 


This book is the result of long and careful 
research in the field. Dr. Bennett, found 
among other things that ‘“‘school seats, 
even those designated as hygienic or 
posture seats, often violate the funda- 
mentals of posture hygiene.”” He says that 
“the habitual sitting posture of most people 
is distinctly bad’”—and adds that ‘‘a chair 
conducive to good posture is a rarity.” 
This book should be carefully studied by 
teachers and administrators and can be 
read with profit by laymen. 


ESSENTIALS OF LATIN, By CHARLEs 
A. Burrum; published by Globe Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1928; 151 pages. Price 
$0.67. 


Mr. Buffum in the preface to ‘‘Essentials 
of Latin’’ says this little book embodies a 
review of the essentials of Latin grammar 
presented with good old-fashioned thorough- 
ness. At the same time it is so richly 
supplied with apt and simple illustrations 
of every principle as to conform with 
present-day methods of teaching. 


“Whatever theories we may hold about 
making the study of Latin interesting, the 
fact remains that there is a fundamental 
technique which must be mastered.” 
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CALENDAR OF KENTUCKY SUMMER SESSION 





















































No. 
INSTITUTION LOCATION of DATES 
Terms 
June 11 to July 14 
University of Kentucky... Lexington........... 2 July 16 to August 18 
Union College... Barbourville........ 1 June 4 to July 7 
June 4 to July 7 
Morehead Teachers College...................--.--- Morehead............ 2 July 9 to August 11 
June 11 to July 14 
Lo CC | 1 ee en cee ee eee Sc, ee 2 July 16 to August 18 
June 4 to July 2 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College..| Bowling Green... 2 July 9 to August 12 
Murray State Normal School and June 4 to July 13 
fool ES | ee Miutray:. 3.60003: Z July 16 to August 24 
Georgetown College...................--.-..-0--cecc-es--0- Georgetown.......... 1 June 12 to August 11 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School June 4 to July 6 
and Teachers College.................-.---..-..-..-..- Richmond........... 2 July 9 to August 10 
June 11 to July 14 
Transylvania College....... Lexington............ 2 July 16 to August 18 
OU ne eee ee eee Louisville._.......... 1 June 25 to August 4 

















The Westminster 
CLTeachers’ Bureau 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and helpers for schools, 
colleges and universities—private, public and denominational 
—and assists trained, capable teachers to suitable fields of 


service. 
tion. 


charge to teachers and workers. 


Write today for information 


The Bureau is in no sense a commercial organiza- 
Service free to institutions and at three-fifths the usual 


Prompt, courteous and discriminating 
attention is given every communication. 


Henry H. Sweets, Manager 
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Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 
(Established 1906) 
A co-educational institution created and admin- 


istered to serve Kentuckians with the greatest 
economy of time and expense. 


O00 


Summer School June 4 to August 17 
ELEVEN WEEKS---TWO TERMS 


Fall Semester Opens September 17, 1928 
ooo 
TEN REASONS WHY Kentuckians Should Attend Eastern: 

1. Ideally located in the beautiful Blue Grass region—in the heart of 
Kentucky—the center of population of the State. 

2. Fifty acre Blue Grass campus 1,000 feet above sea Jevel—a healthful 
place to live. 

3. Eastern ranks high—Member American Association of Colleges, Ken- 
tucky Association of Colleges. Affiliation with these organizations is ample 
assurance of Eastern’s standing. 

4. A standard college conferring A.B. and B.S. Degrees and {several 
teachers’ certificates. 

5. Eastern is a State Institution—-not operated for profit. Expenses lower 
than any college in Kentucky offering equal advantages, 


6. Eastern is a $1,500,000.00 State Institution—fifteen splendid buildings 
well equipped. Strong faculty of seventy instructors. 

7. Large student body—2,887 resident students last year. 

8. Only State teachers college offering A COMPLETE COMMERCIAL 
COURSE. No extra cost for this special] course. 

9. Dormitories for 650 students—best girls dormitory in Kentucky. 


10. $40.00 pays all necessary college expenses for six-week summer term. 
Tuition is free to Kentuckians—$250.00 pays all expenses for a year, thirty-six 


weeks. 
H. L. DONOVAN, President 


Welcomes inquiries from prospective students 
Room Reservations Now Being Made for Fall Semester 
TEACHERS! Spend your vacation at EASTERN in the Blue Grass 
Special railroad rates to summer students. Write for particulars 
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Special Summer a 
School Service | | 


We are prepared to give you Real Service and 

await the opportunity of serving you by sup- Sea 

plying you with the necessary equipment for Lo 5: 6 
| your Summer School Session. 





Our stock of all school supplies, including J se. 
TABLETS ERASERS i Bae 
| WRITING PAPER RULERS aon 
| PENCILS COMPASSES she 
PENS PENCIL SHARPENERS 
PEN POINTS ETC. 
INK 





is ample—Let us have your rush orders for 
immediate shipment from Louisville. 





We are sure the student teachers would be inter- 
ested in our new Teachers’ Department Cata- 
log and we will be glad to send these to the schools ae ds 
FREE for distribution and will likewise be glad to Bet 
furnish them to individuals. A postal card, re- Shas 
questing copies for distribution, or a copy for aM 
individual use, will be given immediate attention. ay 
May we hear from you? ry als 





| ee 
o°° re 
Central School Supply Co. 
Incorporated j 
311-313 W. Main Street LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY | 





“Everything For The School’’ 


























